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BioGRAPHIA GALLICA: 


OR THE 


OF THE 


Moſt eminent FxEncy WRITERS, 
from the reſtoration of learning 
under Francis I. to the preſent 
time. 


PI * 


PuiIIr QuixAur, born 1635, 
died 1688. 


er had been the immemorial 
| nm of the actors at Paris, 
SQ purchaſe at . once from 
* 2 n ſach dramatical 
pieces which promiſed. ſucceſs; ſo that 
all the fubſequent profits of their repre- 
ſentation were wholly theirs, This how- 
eyet not unfrequently proved a detri- 
ment to the company, che rformances 
on the ſtage falling ſhot * expectation ; 
Vor. II. and 


* 
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2 Pbilip Quinaut. 

and ſometimes to the authors, whom 
the players uſed to beat down as low as 
poſſible ; ſometimes, indeed, the re 
tation of the author inhanced the price 
of his work : and to procure his pupil 
Quinaut this advantage, Triſtan read 
The Rivals to the players as his own. 
They had ſuch hopes of the piece, that 
they immediately offered him a hundred 
crowns for it; then Triſtan informed 
them, that the play was not actually his, 
but writ by a very ingenious young man 
of the name of Quinaut: upon this the 
players drew back, and told Triſtan, 
chat the piece, though promiſing, not 
being his, they could not venture above 
fifty crowns upon it. Triſtan pleaded hard, 
but the players inſiſting on the obſcurity 
of the author, he bethought himſelf of 
an expedient to reconcile the intereſts of 
both parties. Gentlemen, ſays he, what 
do you think of allowing the author-one 
ninth of the money taken each night dur- 
ing the firſt run of the play, and afterwards 
it is to remain your ſole property.“ The 
propoſal was not only then unanimouſly 
agreed to, but appeared ſo equitable, that 
it has ſince been a ſtanding rule of the 
contract betwixt authors and Plagen 
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Philiþ Quinant. 43 


with an exception of thoſe pieces of one, 


two, or three acts, for which one eigh- 
teenth is the ſettled allowance to the 
_ 5 a It 

Triſtan prevailed upon Quinaut to 
ſerve a lawyer, who one day ordered 
him to go with a client of his, a gentle- 
man of wit and merit, to his reporter, 
and acquaint him with his caſe. The 
counſellor being abroad and not expected 
home till late, Quinaut propoſed to the 
gentleman to go to the play. At their 
firſt appearance, all the quality flocked 
about Quinaut, complimenting him on 
the beauty of his play (The Indiſcreet 
Lover) which they came to ſee for the 
third or fourih time. The client was 


quite amazed, at ſuch honours paid to one 


whom he had conſidered only as a mere 

uill- driver; but afterwards he could not 
{\ficiently admire the combination of 
talents ſeemingly incompatible, when he 
heard Quinaut lay 2 his caſe to the 
reporter, with a perſpicuity and chain of 
reaſoning, which removed all his appre- 
henſions of being caſt. 

I knew Quinaut, ſays Menage, clerk 
to a lawyer, when at the ſame time his 
firſt pieces were never acted without ſuch 

B 2 re- 


4 Philip Quinaut. 

reiterated thunders of applauſe, that they 
were heard the whole length of the ſtreer, 
This talent was the making of our young 
\ poet, for a merchant, who loved the 
theatre, took ſuch a tancy to him, that 
he would have Quinaut come and live 
with him; and after his death, Quinaut 
married his widow with a fortune of above 
forty thouſand crowns. 

A very good judge has faid of Quimut, 
that he has never fallen into any incon- 
gruity, that he has never miſplaced his 
lentiments, and what is more, the ſen- 
timent no where ſpeaks a language ſo 
ſuitable, ſo much in character; and this 
conſummates his praiſe, the language of 
the ſentiment being perhaps more di- 
cult to hit than the Entimentanſdf; 

Lully's enemies uſed to ſ ay, that the 
ſuccels of his muſic was owing fo Qui- 
naut's verſes. -One day ſome of bis friends 
bantering with him on that head, told 
him, that to ſet faint love. lines to mu- 
fic was no ſuch mighty matter, whereas 
ſtrong energetical verſes would try his 
{kill ; Lully animated as it were with a 
fit of enthuſiaſm, ran to a ſpiner and 
immediately ſang our theſe four lines 


in Tphigenia, which being only deſcrip- 
tive, 
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Philiþ Quinaut 5 
tive, are not ſo ſuſceptible of muſic as 
the potion . n U 
A prieft imcincled by is fange I 
With murd'rous band fhall my mk daug Y 

ter ſtab, 
Rend ber fair boſom, and with 2. — oye 
In her trem' lous intrails conſult the gods. 


One of the hrarers has ſeveral times at- 
teſted, that they all were overpower'd 
with the imagination of ſach a ghaſtly 
ſpeAacle, and that the notes which Lully 
gave to the words changed their coun» 
tenances, and made their hairs to Lriitle 
up. es M K. 
"Mr. Voltaire in his twenth-fourth let · 
ter concerning the Engliſh nation, has a 
ſentence greatly to the honour of Qui- 
naut. Boileau was very partial both in 
his eulogiums and cenſures; he ap- 
plauded Segrais, whoſe works no 
reads; he abuſed Qinault, whoſe poe- 
tical pieces every one has got by heart: 
but what is equally to his honour, is 
this extract from a letter of his reviler 
Boileau to Racine. The word friend 
puts me in mind of M. Quinaut; be 
5 {ure to tell him, that I am infinitely 
B 3 „% obliged 


6 Philip Quinaut, 
«*« obliged to him for remembering me. 
% You may aſſure him from me, that 
« I now reckon him one of thoſe my 
« choice fricnds, whoſe mind and heart 
«« ] particularly eſteem,” | 

It muſt be allowed that Qainaut bla- 
zoned the praiſes of the king in the pro- 

ues of his operas, to an exceſs_ of 
adulation, which gave occaſion to a 
German prince after the battle of Hoch- 
ſtedt, to put this tart queſtion to a French 
priſoner of rank : Pray, Sir, what kind 
of prologues to operas have you now 
in France ? | 

A ſet of perſons diſtinguiſned as 
well by their rank as their ' wit, being 
ſtrangely out of humour at the ap- 
' Plauſes beſtowed on Quinaut's operas, 
were reſolved to decry them; and in 
order thereto were for prevailing upon 
Lully never to compoſe any mulic for 
Quinaut. An ugly plot was laid againſt 
Perraut, that he might no longer pro- 
mote the vogue of thoſe operas by his 
ſuffrage z but the worthy perſon with 
whom they ſupped that night, ſoon diſ- 
ſuaded them from ſuch practices, and 
ſaid, he would bring over Perraut by 
fair reaſoning. Upon his acquainting 
hs Perraut 


. Philip Quinaut, 1 
Perraut of the danger attending any 
longer adherence to Quinaut, Perraut 
thanking him, aſk*d, wherein Quinaut's 
operas were ſo extremely blameable ; 
Why, anſwered he, the thoughts are 
neither ſublime, delicate, nor ſtudied 
enough; and the dition is anſwerable; 
low, and common; his ſtile is no more 
than a tireſome rotation of ſome lan- 
guiſhing words and phraſes. And, re- 
plied Perraut, Don't you perceive, that 
if theſe gentlemens 2 was to take 
place, moſt of the words would be ſuch, 
which neither the actors could ſing, nor 
the ſpectators underſtand. You can't 
_— thag Aon molt clear and = 
tinct voice in ing, frequently ſup- 
preſſes part of a — * Ee 4 
ever natural and common the thoughts 
and words of a ſong may be, ſomething 
is ſtil} loſt : now, were the thoughts to 
be grand, ſubtile, and all ſtudied, and 
the words all choſen ſonorous and ener- 
getic, what would become of the plea- 
ſure of underſtanding them in muſic ? 
In ſinging, from that ſyllable of a word 
which is heard, we muſt gueſs at that 
which 4s not: in a phraſe, ſome words 
waich the car has taken in, muſt inform 
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* Philip Quinaut. 
us of thoſe which have eſcaped it, and 
one part of a ſentence muſt lead us to 
the meaning of the whole. Now, this 
is impracticable, unleſs the ſentiment 
and diction be very plain, very natural, 
and very common. This is really falling 
foul upon M. Quinaut for the very 
thing whereby he moſt deſerves your 
praiſe and eſteem, which is, to have 
compoſed ſo many entertaining pieces, 
and all of ſuch variety, with a certain 
number of very common expreſſions, 
and very natural ſentiments, _ . 
In his latter years Quinaut expreſſed a 
ſenſible ſorrow at having adapted his 
muſe to the ſtage z and turned his whole 
mind to devotion. His firſt poem, aſter 


* 


this happy change, begins, 4 
Je wai que rap chant or ax of the e 
ur un ton plus ſublime il faut me faire entendre : © 
Te vous dis, adien, muſe tehdre 1 
Je vous dir, adieu, pour tewjours, ' 
We meet with a ſimilar diſpoſition in 
a very pleaſing Engliſh poet (Waller) 
whoſe muſe always ſtriftly preſeryed 


its purity in its moſt amorous compoli- 


tions. 
Ob ! 


Charles Ducange. 0 
Ob ! that when yourg I bad thus em »oy4 
2 ll pen. 
Or that I now could write as well as toe. 
Sacred ſhould be the produft of the muſe — 
Verſe ſo deſign'd on that bigh ſubject wrote, 
Is the perfection of an ardent thought. 
Verſe ſhews a rich, ineſtimable t ein, 
When drop'd from heav'n, lis 7 fent 
again. 
Angels and we, affiſted' by this art, 
May ſing together, tho" we dwell apart. 


ED 
CHARLES DUCANGE, died in I 688. 


EXUCANGE wa a worchy, 
D Ys well-bred, good-natured man; 
fond as he was of ſtudy, he 
MIM aways chearfully laid afide 
his books to welcome any viſitors, ſay- 
ing, that he ſtudied for his pleaſure, 
which yet he would always poſtpone to 
ſocial duties. | 
The moſt remarkable particular we 
have of him is, that once having ſent 
for ſome bookſellers, he ſhewed them 
an old trunk, telling them it contained 
materials for a ſaleable book, and upon 
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10 Charles Ducange. 

any reaſonable conſideration they were 
theirs. - The offer pleaſed, but upon 
opening the trunk they could find only 
a heap of flitters of paper, which ſeem- 
ed to have been torn, and thrown by, as 
of no uſe. Ducange laughing at their 
embaraſſment, told them again, I aſſure 
you, gentlemen, my manuſcript is ac- 
tually in that trunk. At length one of 
them, upon acloſer examination of forme 
of the ſnips, difcovered each to contain 
a word, with Ducange's remarks and 11- 
tuſtrations upon it; and that all the dif- 
ficulty would be to bring them into an 
alphabetical arrangement. Ducange's 
probity and erudition being well known, 
the bookſcller, without any further ex- 
planation, made him a handſome offer 
for the trunk, and its valuable con- 
tents 3 and this is ſaid to be the origin 


of Ducange's curious Latin gloſſary. 


— 


Is AAc 


— 
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* 
Is AAc DE BENSERADE, born 1612, 
died 1091. 


KXKXHE firſt remarkable diſplay of 
T & Benſerade's wit was when he 
waited on a biſhop, in order 

to be confirmed, Tbe biſhop 

aſking him if he would not change his 
Huguenotiſh Chriſtian name (Benſe- 
rade being born in that communion) 
What will you give me in exchange, 
anſwered the little ſpark, being not 
quite ſeven years old. There is nothing 
given, replied the biſhop, for changing 
names: Then, returned he, I'Il keep 
my own, Well ſaid, child, concluded 
the biſhop, whatever your name be, 
4 dare ſay you'll make the moſt of 


3 the colleges, be writ ſome 
pretty dramatical pieces, which, to- 
gether with his being the ſon. of a con- 
verted Huguenot, inclined cardinal 
Richlieu to take him into favour, and 
eras him a une JN occalion- 

a 24. ed 
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12 Tſaac de Benſerade. 
ed the following epigram on the death 


4 


Here lies, alas ! lis true, 

Good cardinal de Richlieu. 

But what, in truth, diſturbs me moſt, 
Is, that with bim my pen/ion *s loſt. | 


But this loſs was repaired by another 
penſion of three thouſand livres from the 
Queen- Mother. 1210 0 
Benſcrade afterwards made his court 
to cardinal Mazarine, who countenanced 
him, but without any real advantage : 
however, Benſerade continued now and 
then making ſome pretty verſes,” till the 
following artifice procured him the car« 
dinal's liberal patronage. The cardinal, 
one evening at the king's defire, was 
telling him the manner in which he had 
ſpent his youth at the Pope's court: 1 
was fond of all learning, but particularly 
of the belles lettres and poetry, in which 
latter I tried my ſkill with tolerable ſuc 
_ ceſs; I had a pleafing facility at airy. 
gallant pieces; in a word, 1 was the 
Benſerade of the court of Rome ; ſoon 
after this account he withdrew to his owh 
apartment. Within an hour Benſerade 
comea 
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them forth at his feet. This for war 


Iſaac de Benſerade. 13 
comes to court; his friends were not 
wanting to acquaint him of the cardi- 
nal's parallel. Benſcrade in à tranſport 
of joy flies from them to the cardinal's 
apartment, and knocks with all the hurry 
of impatience.” The cardinal was juft 
jaid down to ſleep, but Benſetade would 
not be denied, and ruſhing in, flies to 
the cardinal's chamber, and caſting him- 
ſelf on his knees, after aſking pardott in 
the moſt ſolemn manner for his 'intrufibh; 
he told the cardinal what he had: juſt 
heard, and expreſt himſelf in the ſtrongeſt 
terms of gratitude for the honour done 
him by his eminence in comparing him 
to himſelf in poetical reputation; adding 
withal, that he was too enraptyred with 
the glory to contain the effuſions of his 
Joy, and that he ſhould have died at the 
door had he been hinder'd from p — 


homage ſo. delighted the cardinal, that 
he aſſured him, that he ſhould not be 


long without the firſt-fruirs of his favour; 


and within a week he ſent him a wartant 
for a penſion of 1060 crowns on the ab- 
bey of St. Eloy, which was ſucceeded 
by other aſſignments upon the revenues 
of the ehvrch, and he might huve beena 


I 4 Jaac de Benſerade. 


Biſhop if he would have devoted him- 
ſelf to the church. Beſides theſe emo- 
luments the king one morning ordered 
him three hundred piſtoles, and the ſame 
prince gave him ten thouſand livres for 
the prints to his rondeaus on Ovid's Me- 
tamorpboſis; in which he embeliſhes the 
ſubſtance of the fable with an ingenious 
touch of morality. 
Benſerade had been nominated envoy 
to queen Chriſtina of Sweden: now from 
the above-mentioned liberalities it ſeems 
difficult to account for what Coſtar ſays, 
in a letter on that occaſion. ** I do not 
„% know whether the northern air will be 
* more favourable to his fortune th 
« that of the court has been; but 
e am perſuaded that all the cold ſnow 
and froſt of that boreatic country 
« will never extinguiſh his innate fire, 
„ which vents itſelf with ſuch incom- 
« parable ſpirit ; and that the preſence 
« of the moſt gallant and moſt witty 
« of queens, will inſpire him with things 
« equal to any produced under warmer 
« ſuns, and in climes | 
'Bleft in each gift cubich heaven and earth i , 
The, ſmiles of — and the charms of ag 


But his legation did not take place. io 


His 


Tſaac de Benſerade. 15 


His paraphraſe upon Job cauſed him 
to be much talked of, eſpecially as it 
was attended with a dedicatory ſonnet to 
a lady, which concludes thus: 


$i ſouffrit des maux incroyables 
Il Fen plaignit, il en parla, - _ 
Pen connois de plus miſerables, 


It met with great applauſe 3 but ſome 
who envied Benſerade ſet up a ſonnet of 
Voiture's to Urania in oppoſition to it ; 
and the beau monde were divided into 
two parties of Jobiſts and Uranians 
but the neutral wits affirmed Voiture's 
to be the fineſt and Benſerade's the moſt 
gallant. 
_ He had a very maſterly talent both 
at panegyric and ſatyr, as may be eſpe- 
cially ſeen in his verſes for the king's 
interludes; they are originals ; ghe an- 
tients have furniſhed him with no mo- 
del of this ſort of raillery ; and nobod 
has been able to imitate him. Wit 
the deſcriptions of the gods and other 
perſonages, who were repreſented 'in 
theſe interludes, he mixed lively pictures 
of the courtiers who repreſented them: 
he therein often diſcovered their inclina- 
dions, 


r6 2 de Benſerade. 


tions, attachments, and even their moſt 
ſecret adventures; but in ſo agreeable, 
ſo fine, ſo cover'd a manner, that they 
who were rallied were the firft who were 
pleaſed with it, and his jeſts left no con- 
cern or reſentment; which is an eſſential 
mark of their perfection. 

If Benſerade was not ſo well verſed in 
pagan mythology as to explain the dif- 
ference betwixt the Hamadryades and 
the Dryades, it muſt be owned that he 
cleared himſelf, with ſome addreſs : the 
affair was thus; being one day at a ſyl- 
van opera, in the duke's box, Madame 
aſked him, what difference there was be- 
twcen the Hamadryades and the Dryades: 
this indeed put him to a ſtand, but 
luckily perceiving an archbiſhop and a 
biſhop waiting tor Madame's coming 
out (for they had ſo much regard to de- 
cency, that they would not appear in a 
ſtage box with their. croſiers) he ſmil- 
ingly anſwered, The very fame diffe- 
rence, Madame, as between archbiſhops. 
and biſhops. This ſet the lords and 
ladies a laughing ; and as Madame re- 
peated it the next day at her toilet, a 
nobleman who was preſent 1 
portunity to recommend an eccleſia 9 


Iſaac de Benſerade. 17 
of merit to her favour, ſaying, Here is 
a good ſubject to make a Dryade, and a 
Hamadryade of, when your highneſs ſhall 


be pleaſed to take it into your more ſe- 


rious conſideration. How weak and 
ſpiteful is it to bring in this as a proof 
of Benſerade's ignorance; the queſtion 
might have puzzled profeſſors. Such 
things as theſe are better known at our 
leaving the ſchool, than when we are 
advanced to ſtudies of a higher nature. 
As Benſerade knew his talent for poig- 
nant banters, he had been a ſingular wit, 
if he had ever let an occaſſon ſlip of 
exerting it. A courtier, who had bee 
long ſuſpected of impotenc y, and was 
touched to the quick at the leaſt innuendo 
of it, meeting B nſerade one day, ſaid 
to him with an air of great ſatisſaction, 
Well, where's your jokes about my man- 
hood, there's my wife brought to bed 
of a chopping boy. Dear Sir, replied 
Benſerade, your lady's abilities were 
never called in queſtion. Vet Benſerade 
met with a mortification, which offen- 
ſive raillery not ſeldom draws-upon it- 
ſelf, having his mouth ſtopt before the 
acadefhy, where placing himſelf in the 
ſcat of Furetiere, the compiler of a va- 
| luable 


18 Iſaac de Benſerade. . 


luable dictionary, he ſaid with an orato- 
rial voice, Here's a ſear where I am like 
to utter a great deal of ſilly ſtuff, One 
of Furetiere's friends called out, Very 
likely, do but go on, you have made a 
rare beginning. | 
Benſerade, like many others renowned 
for arts and arms, retired from court to 
a delightful receſs at Gentilly ; where, 
Abbe Olivet ſays, he remembers that 
when he was young it was the cuſtom to 
viſit the remains of the ornaments with 
which Benſerade had embeliſhed his 
houſe and gardens, where every thing 
favoured of his poetical genius; the 
barks of the trees were full of inſcrip- 
tions, among others was the following. 


Fortune and honours, all adieu, 
And whatfo&er belongs to you 
JT to this retirement run | 
All your vanities to ſhun : 
Thou too adieu, O powerful love, 
Who art the hardeſt to remove. 


Benſerade, in the decline of life, tran- 
ſlated the pſalms, at the ſame time when 
the one excruciated him to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he preferred the danger of 

cutting 


Giles Menage. 19 
cutting to a pain which indiſpoſed him 
for ſociety; but the ſurgeon letting him 
blood, by way of precaution, pricked 
an artery, and inſtead of endeavouring 
to ſtop the effuſion, ran away : a life 
could not be begun with more gallantry 
nor ended with more piety and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the will of God than Benſerade's, 
receiving the laſt ſacraments with a 
firmneſs inconceivable amidft ſuch tor- 
tures, which muſt have been very ſharp 
to one of his lively diſpoſition. 


GIA INE GRIND 


GILES Mznxacr; born 1613, 
died 1692. 


KENAGE, for the compaſs 
M & of his learning, has often been 

ſtyled the Varro of the 17th 
N century; he was an excellent 
grammarian, though he attained to ſpeak 
Latin fluently with very little gramma- 
tical aſſiſtance. Beſides his erudition, 
he was alſo of a charming converſation, 
having a thouſand choice things at com- 
mand on any ſubject. He had ſtudied 
the law with ſuch ſucceſs, that an emi- 
nent 


20 Giles Menage. 


nent Carmelite, among other encomiums, 


Alque erit in triplici par tili nemo foro. 


This indeed was the profeſiion to which 
his father deſigned him, and had for 
that purpoſe inveſted him with his own 
„ but it ſo little ſuited his genius, 
that he reſigned it again to the old gen- 
tleman, which occaſioned a long vari- 
ance: yet he had ſo little talent for dan- 
cing, and eſpecially for muſic, that he 
could never learn one tune, though his 
father had endeavoured to overcome that 
inaptitude by procuring the beſt maſter:, 
He had ſome eccleſiaſtical titles, but 
was no farther engaged in the offices 
than was juſt ſufficient to qualify him 
to enjoy ſome penſions out of the church 
revenues; befides which, he turned his 
e eſtate into an annuity, that 
e might live the more liberally, and 
without any other attention than the im- 
provement of his mind. 
Being admited into the family of car- 
dinal de Retz, he had every day new 
opportunities of diſplaying his learning 
and genius, yet for ſeveral years received 
| no 
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no reward for his conſtant ſervices; and 
as many attached themſelves to the car- 
dinal, in hopes that he would come to 
be prime miniſter, and then the belt 
employ ments would fall to their ſhare, 
Menage rallied their pretenſions; which 
they unhandſomely reſenting, and the 
cardinal refuſing him juſtice, he obtained 
his diſcharge. 

The cardinal once bidding Menaze 
inſtruct him in judging of poetry, Me- 
nage told him, You have not time 
enough to ſpare, Sir, for ſuch a long 
winded buſineſs, but when any verſes 
are read to you, ſay always, That's 
balderdaſh, and it is a thouſan& to one 
if you do the author any injuſtice. --/ 

Aſter this he hired an apartment, 
where he held every Wedneſday an aſ- 
ſembly, which he called his Mercuriale, 
where a great number of men of litera- 
ture, French and foreigners, reſorted ; 
which gave him a ſuistaction beyond 
any prime miniſter's favours : and it was 
ſuch an afſembly as this, daily held at 
his houſe towards the cloſe of his life, 
which alleviated the conſtant pain and 
confinement occaſioned by two falls: 
but as all have their failings, Menage 

was 
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was ſo given to loquacity, that he would 
ſcarce allow others to put in a word at 
theſe aſſemblies; he uſed to excuſe him- 
ſelf, that, when he was in Anjou, he 


Was accounted a man of teo much taci- 


turnity, and that in endeavouring to 
clear himſelf from that imputation, it was 

natural to run into the other extreme. 
Menage's Origines de la Langue Frangoiſe, 
eſpecially with the ſubſequent improve- 
ment, is a very valuable work, and would 
doubtleſs have procured him a ſeat in the 
academy, but his La Requete des Dictionaires 
was unpardonable. This is one of the 
molt ingenious pieces of raillery which 
was eyes written; it makes all the dic- 
tionaries join in a petition, complaining 
that the academy's dictionary will be 
their utter ruin; thus the ſcope appears 
complimental, but it is in reality inter- 
ſperſed with ſo many ſatyrical ſtrokes, 
that the academy were greatly irritated, 
Some years after, many of the academi- 
cians named in it being dead, he was 
propoſed as a candidate, but loſt the 
election; after this diſappointment, he 
would never ſuffer himſelf to be pro- 
poſed again. On this repulſe a gentle- 
man of rank ſaid, that Menage, only 
as 
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as a puniſhment for having ridiculed the 
academy, ought to have been made a 
member, as the abuſer of a girl is con- 
demned to marry her. His apologiſts 
lay, that the Requete was not written out 


of any malignity, but merely to divert 
himſelf, a common fault among wits, 
and not loſe ſeveral bons mots which 
came into his head : the ſame cauſe drew 
from him this ſtinging epigram upon 
Monſieur Couſin, who was ſuſpect 
1mpotence. 


Le grand traducteur de Procope 
Faillit a tomber en ſyncope 

Au moment qu il fut ajournt 
Pour conſummer ſon marriage. 
Ab ! dit il ! le penible ouvrage 
Et que je ſuis infortunt ! 

Moi, qui fais de belles harangues 
Moi, qui traduis en toutes langues 
A quot ſert mon vaſte ſavoir, * 
Puiſque par tout vn me diffame, 
Pour avoir pas eu le pouvoir 
De traduire une fille en femine. 


This gave riſe to an irreconcilable ha- 
tred, and the injured party revenged it 
ſeverely in an eulogium full of irony on 
the death of Menage. 
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lt muſt be owned that Menage has 
been accuſed of being an univerſal pil- 
ſerer; and one who ſeems to have had 
an equal ſhare of the ſatyrical talent, 
exerciſed it on him in the following epi- 
gram, alluding to his plagiariſms and 
this imaginary miſtreſs, Madamoiſelle de 
Vergne, whom in his Latin poem he 
*g . Laverna. fe. 


Leſbia mills 11 4 lla 11 mY di ” 
Corinna 
Carmine laudatur Cynthia nulla 1uo, 
Sed rum doctorum compiles ſcrinia vaſum, 


Nil . . fit culla Laverna tibi. 


Another went ſtill farther, and uſed to 
ſay, that he ought to be carried to the 
foot of Parnaſſ s, and there be barnt in 
the forchead as a thief ; but the genteeleſt 
reproof was from a Lady, who being in 
a company where Menage had retailed 
abundanee of amuſing things, which ſhe 
knew to be the fruits of his reading, at 
laſt told him, All this Sir, is very 
pretty to be ſure, but now favour us with 

ſomething of your own, 
However, Menage, beſides tebg a 
member of the academy della Cyuſta, 
received 
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W-ccived ſeveral marks of eſteem from 
WO ucen Chriſtina of Sweden, with large 
fers to c-me to her Court. If he had 
emoved, he muſt have been of a very 
lifferent mind from an Envoy of France 
o her majeſty; who, upon his return to 
ourt, after taking a view of ſeveral of 
he beſt parts of Sweden, being aſk*d by 
the queen how he liked poor Sweden, 

bluntly replied, Ay, poor Sweden in- 
deed, Madam, for, by the maſs, if the 
whole country were mine, I wou'd ſell 
every inch of it, and buy a farm in France 
or England. 

Menage, in his advanced age, ee ing 
himſelf jorſaken by many of his friends, 
and attacked by thoſe whom he bad ne- 


_ ver injured, laid it fo to heart, that he re- 
in tired into the country ; there, ſays he, 
i is no rivalry, no envy, no falſhood ; 
there I ſhall hug myſelf in leifure and 
1 quiet. He had not been a week in this 
| ſuppoſed ſrat of tranquillity, before a 
- favourite pidgeon happened to be killed, 
2 which gave him more vexation than all 
Y the deſertion of his friends or the aſperity 

of his 1 then changing his note, 
| well, ſince no place is ſecure from trou- 
by Vol. II. C bles, 
» 
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bles, let's back to Paris, where they are 
of the moſt rational kind. | 

| Menage is allowed to have given but 
a juſt character of himſelf, when he ſays; 
I love whoſoever loves me; I eſteem 
whoſoever deſerves it; and I do good 
to whomfoever I can, FS, 
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PAUL PrILISSs ON, born 1624, 
died 1693. 


HIS great man was brought 

up in proteſtantiſm, which he 
88855 aſterwards abjured without any 
imputation of fear or intereſt from all 
the candid perſons of that ſect; and al- 
terwards, in ſome meaſure, acted the 
part of a miſſionary, labouring, by diſ- 
courſe, and many controverſial writings, 
to bring others into the boſom of the 
church: however his zeal was not ſan- 
guinary, and he openly declared, "that 
he could have wiſh'd the great affair of 
a general converſion of the Huguenot 
had continued to be carried on by calm 
conferences and nervous preachings, with- 
out violence and dragooning; a —_— 
whic 
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which all good men, of all religions, 
ill diſcountenance. The generous em- 
deror Maximilian II. publicly declared 
is deteſtation of the maſſacre at Paris 
on St. Bartholomew's day, committed 
by order of his ſon-in-law Charles IX. 
Wand obſerved to the ſon of that prince, 
Wthat ſovereigns tyrannizing over the con- 
ſciences of men, intrude upon the pre- 
rogative of God, and accordingly are 
ſeen to come to violent ends, or to be 
dethroned ; thus loſing the earth, by 
endeavouring to merit heaven by helliſh 
actions. 

Peliſſon being firſt clerk to M Fou- 
quet, ſur- intendant of the finences, was 
involved in his diſgrace and impriſoned 
in the baſtile; where gaining over one 
who was ſet as a ſpy upon him, he ſent 
ſeveral pieces to Mademoiſelle de Scu- 
dery, in vindication of M. Fouquet. 
Upon the publication, his force and 
eloquence were immediately diſcerned in 
_ which deprived him of pen ahd 
ink. | | 

We now ſee one of the fineſt geniuſes 
and -moſt valuable men of the age deſti- 
tute of the means of exerciſing his ta- 
lents, and with no company in his im- 
C2 priſonment 
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riſonment but a dull Biſcayner, who, 
however, luckily could play on the bag- 
pipe, and this the inventive Peliſſon 
found means to turn to ſome amuſement. 
Perceiving a ſpider making its web near 
one of the little windows of the priſon, 
he ſet about taming it; in order to 
which he uſed to catch flies, and when 
he laid one upon the edge of the window 
he directed the Biſcay ner to play a cer- 
tain note; the ſpider came by degrees 
to underſtand the ſound of this inſtru- 
ment, as a notice that ſome prey was 
ready, and never failed to run out of its 
hole upon hearing it: Peliſſon having 
brought it to this docility, and moving 
its prey nearer and nearer to him, after 
a daily repetition of this exerciſe during 
ſome months, the ſpider was ſo throughly 
diſciplined, that at the firſt alarm it 
would ſally out and gripe a fly in any 

rt of the room, and even from its in- 
ſtructor's knee. 

Peliſſon had two particular feſtivals ; 
one was the anniverſary of his admiſſion 
into the church, the other of his deli- 
verance out of the baſtile ; on the latter 
he never failed to diſcharge a certain 


number of debtors. 
| - A 
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1 A remarkable honour was paid to the 
probity of Pelifſon.-by Morus the reform- 
Wc miniſter, whoſe Latin poem in praiſe 
of Venice having been recompenſed with 
a golden chain by the ſenate, he left it 
in his will to Peliſſon, as the boneſteſt 
man whom be bad ever known. Though 
he had forſaken opinions to which Morus 
was zealouſly attached: Yet Peliſſon's in- 
flexible probity did not make him à ri- 
gid cenſor to others; for in one of his 
diſcourſes he ſays, A man may have 
very ſolid reaſons for applying himſelf 
to ſome things which cannot be thought 
very ſolid, and a private and unknown 
duty may ſuperſ:de unblameably a ge- 
neral one. He whom you blame for 
writing ſongs, may perhaps be obliged 
to it for cogent reaſons z he finds the 
weakneſs of his health may be better re- 
ſtored, the wants of his family better 
ſupplied, by light and facetious, rather 
than grave and ſcientifical compoſitions, 
If this be the caſe, I aver that morality 
itſelf will licenſe all his ſongs and ludi- 
crous pieces; and to blame the occupa- 
tions of others, without knowing the 
motives or circumſtances, I would avoid 
as big otry and injuſtice. | 

C3 Another 
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Another ſtill more diſtinguiſhing ho- 
nour, paid to the — of Peliſſon, 
' was, that * French academy, after 

hearing him read part of the Hiſtory of 
that body, which by their deſire he was 
writing, it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
that the firſt vacaney ſhould be conferred 
on him, and that in the mean time he 
ſhould have the privilege of ſitting and 
voting in their aſſemblies as an elected 
academician; with this clauſe, That -this 
ſhould not be a precedent to any other 
perion, on any account whatſoever, Let 
it be obſerved here, that the parliament 
of Paris was divided concerning the ra- 
tification and regiſtry of the patent for 
the inſtitution of the French academy: 
ſome, who — ngoeo diſcerning few, pow 
nothing anywt * in 
inſtitution 3 others, ſuſpecti * 
thing which came from the cardinal 
Ric 2 apprehended ſome fine - ſpun 
ſome latent miſchief in it; a third 
rty, more inveterate againſt the cat- 
dinal, or wholly abſorbed in the ſtudy 
of the law, treated it with contempt and 
invettive'y it was one of theſe laſt, who 
upon giving his vote againſt rhe regiſter. 
ing, ſaid, AY this futile inſti- 
tution 
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31 
tution being ſubmitted to o'r examina- 
tion, minds me of a mock- compliment 


paid to the ſenate by an emperor, Who 
after he had deprived them of the cog- 
nizance of ſtate affairs, vouchſafed to 
confult them what was the beſt ſauce for 
a huge turbot which had been preſented 
to him. - 

Peliſſon's dying without fo much as 
receiving the facrament, or confeſſing 
his ſins, made a great noiſe ; at which 
Mademoiſelle de Scudery was fo grit ved, 
that ſhe deſired the biſhop of Meaux to 
fend her a true ſtate of the affair, Ac- 
cordingly that prot wrote her a letter, 
which was publiſhed According to the 
biſhop's — Peliſſon had ſent ſor 
a confeſſor, but a defluxion choaked 
him before the father came. However 
Riencourt, in his hiſtory of Lewis XIV. 
publiſhed by authority, bears very hard 

upon Peliſſon. The religion of Paul 
Peliſſon, ſays he, was variouſly talked 
of; ſome ſay, he had none at all; that 
he was only a time- ſerver, and that, he 
ſeemed to think the religion of the prince 
was the belt, as generally moſt was to 
be got by it. Others thought him a 
proteſtant in his heart; and others again, 
C4 that 
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that he was a ſincere catholic, . A. cer» 
tain circumſtance is, that he had pro- 


ſeſſed both thoſe religions in different 


periods of his life, and diſcovered a zeal 
for both : but in his expiring moments, 
he did not profeſs any openly ; for he 


would not receive the ſacraments of the 


Romiſh church, nor dared to own him- 


ſelf a proteſtant; but perſiſted, to the 


laſt, in a deep ſilence, the cauſes of 
which are known only to God.“ 


00 


RooER DE RABUTIN, Count de 


Buſſy, born 1622, died 1093. 


FHS nobleman having ſignaliſed 
r his diſpoſition for literature, by 

an uncommon attachment and 
S proficiency at the college, was 
taken from thence in his 16th year, to exert 
his military qualities, being made captain 
of foot in his father's regiment, He im- 
mediately formed the deſign of writing 
memoirs of the campaigns, as great 
numbers of French officers do, taking care 


withal to embelliſn them with amours, 
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s if theſe were no leſs important and 
orious than the former. Upon his re- 
urn to Paris his mother put him again 
o the academy; but, as he ſays, having 
wow been uſed to command ſoldiers, and 
figure with officers, the profeſſors had an 
unruly ſcholar of me. | 

His Memoirs are finely wrote, but, 
for ſome prudential reaſons, many paſ-- 
ſages have been expunged, which ſtruck 
at the reputation of certain perſons. 
Here follow an extract or two from them. 
« At the battle of Dunkirk, the En- 
e gliſh under general Lockhart, climb'd 
„ up an eminence, which was ſo ſteep, 
e that the ſecond rank; ſupported the 
&« firſt with the but-end of their pieces, 
© and theſe received the ſame aſſiſtance 
& from the third, and ſo on, animatin 
* each other with ſhouts of England for 
% ever, Huzza! and this through a 
* continual fire from the Spaniards poſt- 
„ ed on the ſummer. Yet, ſays the 
© count, this daring intrepidity muſt 
h ve ſunk under the many advantages 
of the enemy, had not a party of 
French horſe fallen upon the rear of 
*« the Spaniards and put them into con- 


« fuſion. a 
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His obſervation on the following event | 


will be allowed to be very juſt. 
After dinner, one day, at the ſiege 
of Letida, the company, who were 
all intimate friends, fell to drinking 
* and ſinging : in the height of our jol- 
** lity the chevalier de Valiere was called 
upon by the marquis de la Trouſſe, 
* who was to relieve him, for inſtruc- 
tions concerning what works were to 


4 be carried on, but the marquis ſeeing 
him engaged, was for putting it off: 


* No, ſays the chevalier, it is neceſſary 


I ſhould attend you along the trenches 


„ for your better information; ſo, gen- 


«+ tlemen, your ſervant for half an hour: 


* but within leſs than a quarter, a ſer- 
* vant of his came crying out, that his 
*© maſter was killed; and it actually was 


„ fo; for the marquis, who affected al- 


> 
* 
«c 
6 
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ways to expoſe himſelf needleſly, walk - 
ing along the dyke of the trenches, 
inſtead of keeping within the gut; the 
chevalier ſcorning to ſhew more cau- 
tion, was knock'd on the head by a 
muſket ball. After looking at each 
other, the ſongs and glaſſes went round 
as briſkly as if nothing at all had = 
pened. So true it is, that war uſual 

| hardens 
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( hardens the heart of man, even to 
the extinction of any humane ſenſibi- 

lity.“ 
The count de Buſly, beſides his Let 
ters, which are ſo highly eſteem'd, wrote 
ſeveral detached pieces. In his Rabutit- 
niana he relates a pretty paſſage of the 
famous admiral de Charillon, As it was: 
no ſecret that the Huguenots were very 
urgent with him to declare himſelf of 
their party, the queen, ſuſpecting his 
fidelity, ſent a gentleman to expoſtulate 
with him about his behaviour; who be- 
ing come to the ſeat where the admiral. 
at that time reſided, found him,. to his 
great ſurprize, at the top of a tree with a 
bill in his hand, lopping off the uſeleſs 
branches. The gentleman, however, ha- 
ving roundly acquainted him with the 
queen's apprehenſions; all the admiral's 
anſwer was, Go and tell her Majeſty at 
what employment you found me: mean- 
ing that one who meditated commotions, 
would want both the leiſure and tranquil- 
lity to amuſe himſelf with lopping trees. 
He likewiſe mentions a ſaying of car- 
dinal Mazarine on. his deathbed,. which 
is but little known, A large comet hap- 
peniog to make its appearance, ſeveral: 
C6 ur- 
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courtiers were for conſtruing that phazno» 
menon as a preſage of his diſſolution, 
and cold him, that a ſtupendous comer 
had juſt appeared, which filled them 
with tears for his important life, Dying 
as he was, he turned their compliment 
into a jeſt, ſaying, My very good Lords, 
the comet does me too much honour, 
The following remark of his, I dare 
Tay, will meet with little favour from 
the eccleſiaſtics. How ſtrange is the 
force of cuſtom ; three words, ego 
% conjungo vos, pronounced by a certain 
«© ſet of men, authoriſe a young man to 
lie with a girl, by the conſcut of all 
parties, and this is called a ſacrament 
% adminiſtred by a man of God ; the 
oy ſame fact, without theſe three-previous 
de words, brings the worlt of infamy on 
% a frail creature. In the firſt circum- 
9 — what merry doings is there 
« among the bride's relations, her own 
«© mother puts her to bed ; but in the 
« ſecond, they are aſhamed to ſhew 
6“ their heads, and the criminal is ſhaved 
e and huddled away into a convent, It 
e muſt be owned, ſome laws are very 
„ comical, *? 
His 
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His Uſe of Adverſity is inſcribed to his 
children. The hiſtorical paſſages in this 
piece receive a freſh beauty from the 
effuſions of parental tenderneſs intermixed 
with them. bx . 1 
In one part mentioning a diſcourſe 
againſt balls, attributed to the prince of 
Conti, he ſays, ** I have ever, my 
&« dear children, accounted balls dan- 
« gerous z and that not only from the 
nature of things, but my own expe- 
„ rience: the dehortations of the fa- 
4 thers are not to be ſlighted ; but on a 
„ caſe of pleaſure, the ſuffrage of an 
6 illuſtrious courtier muſt be convictive. 
4 know thoſe aſſemblies are not alike 
* dangerous to all, but the moſt inſen- 
& ſible are ſtirred at them. They moſtly 
„ conſiſt of young perſons, who are 
* often overborn by opportunity: what 
„ then will become of their virtue amidft 
„the lights, fiddles, wines, tempting 
* odjects, and the agitations of dance- 
„ ings? This is a poſt too hot for an 
* anchorite. If aged perſons may go 
e there ſafely, it is ridiculous; and to 
young men, let cuſtom ſay what it 
will, it is dangerous: in fine, I aver 
* that a ball is no place for a chriſtian. ”? 
Boileau 


4 
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Boileau, by his pompous deſcription 
of the paſſage of the Rhine in 1672, had 
raiſed ſuch an idea of it, that it was mag- 
nificd as the boldeſt enterprize ever exe» 
cuted ; Madame de Sevigny, it ſeems, 
had writ of it in very high terms to the 
count de Buſſy; but he, and few were 
better qualified, ſets it in a true light, in 
his anſwer. *©* The ſwimming over the 
Rhine is to be ſure a fine. action, bur, 
Madam, it is far from being ſo hazard- 
ous as you are pleaſed to make it. T'wo 
thouſand horſe paſs over againſt four or 
five hundred, beſides theſe two thouſand 
are ſuſtained by a large army with the 
king in perſon at their head, and their 
opponents are quite out of heart at the 
impetuoſity with which the campaign 
was opened on our fide. Had the Dutch 
ſtood to it more reſolutely, they might 
have killed a few more men, but over- 
power'd, at laſt, they muſt have been. 

am apt to think that if the prince vf 

Orange had been on the other ſide with 
his army, the paſſage would not have been. 
undertaken ; if it had, here would have 
been hazard and temerity to the height; 
yet this was no more than what Alexan- 
der faced at the paſſage of the Granicus, 
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forcing his way acroſs the river with 
forty thouſand men againſt a hundred 
thouſand. It is true, had he been beaten, 
he would have been called a madman, 
but he may thank his ſucceſs for its be- 
ing extolled as the fineſt aCtion ever 
done in war. 

Boileau and Racine being appointed 
the king's hiſtorians, it was his Majeſty's 
pleaſure that they ſhould attend him inthe 
campaign, and be witneſſes of the tran- 
ſactions which they were to immortaliſe. 
At the ſiege of Ypres, the duke d' Eng- 
hien took theſe two Parnaſſian heroes 
into the trenches, upon which mademoi- 
ſelle de Scudery in a letter tells the Count 
de Buſſy, Nothing would ſerve monſieur 
the duke at the ſiege of pres, but the 
king's hiſtorians muſt take a turn with 
him in the trenches, that by a nearer 
view of the danger they might better 
deſcribe it z ** but, adds ſhe, it is my 
opinion, that fear dimm'd their eyes. 
Mr. Buſſy's anſwer to this is reckoned 
very judicious, and - was as follows, 
„The Duke's carrying the poor hiſto- 
rians to the trenches, ſo far from heigh- 
tening their idea of the danger, muſt 


have abated it. Imagination al ways am- 


plifies 
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plifies thoſe things; as the prince of 
Orange's grandfather uſed to ſay, They 
who have never ſeen any thing of war think 
that the ſword is never out of our hands.” 

As the Count's Memoirs, though writ- 
ten with modeſty, ſhew him to have 
been a thorough ſoldier ; ſome parts of 
the following letter are evidences that he 
wanted not the court quality of obſequi- 
ouſneſs. It was written when the extir- 
pation of proteſtantiſm was taken in hand, 


Tater 10 the Count d*Olon. 
Chaſeu, 8 Decemb. 1689, 
* - Dear Couſin, | 


Fter what the biſhop of Autun has 
told you from God, and M. de 
Harlay from the king, nothing more 
can remain to be {aid to you on the ſcore 
of religion; accordingly I ſhould pity 
you in ſilence, did not our kindred and 
particular friendſhip call upon me in this 
juncture to add a few ſhort remonſtrances. 
You know as well as myſelf, Sir, that 
Blaiſe de Rabutin, father to our great 
aunt Benigna de Rabutin, was of the 
_ catholic, Roman, and apoſtolic reli- 
gion. It is not above a hundred — 
a cc 
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ſince that worthy man lived, and it is, 
at moſt, no longer ſince your great 

grandfather embraced the 22 re- 
— religion. 

Can you think that his change was che 
reſult of a diſcovery of truth? is there 
not room, at leaſt to ſuſpect that he was 
ſway'd by the ſame ambition and dif- 
content which miſled the: Condes and 
Colignys ? 80 

Upon an enquiry into the firſt flicklers 
for the reformation, as they called it, 
whether gentry or commonality, eccle- 
fialtics or military, they are found to 
have been actuated either by ſelfiſhneſs 
. or novelty : bur granting that ſome were 
led dy an unbiaſe'd — of truth and 
rectitude, and that their piety and Jearn- 
ing were equally eminent, are 
perſons to ſer up to reform the church ? 
Is not that legally the province only of 
Councils, convened by the yicegerent 
of Chriſt + © / 

For my part, were it put to me to 
change my religion for Mahometaniſm, 

I ſhould be proof againſt threats and 
promiſes, and in the ſtrength of God, 

even martyrdom would be welcome to , 
me. But wich ſo many reaſons for ar | 
tru 
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truſt in. your religion, and ſo many ſtrong 
| appearances that the truth is on the c 
tholic ſide, were I > Huguenot, and it 
was the peremptory will af my prinoe that 
- I ſhould become a catholic, my oppoſi- 
tion ſhould: laſt no longer than the time 
required to inſttuct me in it, and yet 
am accounted to be As pa gy meta 
as many others. N 
Moreover, both ———_—_ hold the 
ſame fundamental principles, the triaity, 
incarnation, paſſion, and reſurrectiom of 
our bleſſed Lord and Saviour: all the 
other articles of religion are too inconk- 
derable for an adherence to them, in 
poſition to our maſter's dechared plea- 
Ffure. I co you, dear couſin, in 
the name of that God whom ve both 
acknowledge, attend to thoſe divine and 
human reaſons which jointly ſolicit you 
to if you think that this argues 
weakneſs, and that perſeverance has 
ſomething noble in it, theſe are ideas 
which ought to be cyer-ruled by the 
numberleſs inſtances of men of rank, 
parts, and courage, who have conformed 
to his majeſty's ſentiments. That vety 
judgment which is ſo fertile in reaſonings 
in behalf of your hereſy, methinks, can- 


not 
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not but point out to you thoſe much 
ſtronger, thoſe irrefragable ones ſor your 
obedience to the king and converſion to 
catholiciſm z once more, my dear cou- 
ſin, lay theſe things to heart, I beſeech 
you, and be perſuaded that theſe ad- 
monitions come from one who can- 
not without the tendereſt concern fee 
you profeſling errors and at the eve of 
very trying inconveniencies, and who, 
of all things, deſires to extricate you 
from ſuch a doubly dangerous condition, 
and bring you into the paths which lead 
to repoſe and honours in this world, and 
to felicity in that to come. No body can 
be with greater ardour than myſelf, Gc. 


His ion. at court after his long 
exile, ſhews how the diſpoſitions of others 
towards us vary according to circumn- 
ſtances. When the king permitted me 
to return to court, he faid to me in a 
moſt gracivus manner, I am glad to ſee 
you, it is a long time fince we have ſeen 
each other, It is not leſs than ſeventeen 
years, Sire, but I am overjoyed that from 
my return and your condeſcending affa- 
bility to me, I may conclude that all my 
miſdemeanors are forgotten, Yes, Buſſy, 

all; 
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would never have been fo, Sire, if you 
could have ſeen the inward ardour and 
reſpect of my heart for your majeſty. 
The king with a ſmile ſqueezed my 


aping the ſovereign, 


finely on many ſubjects, cauſed rhe moſt 
ſignal misfortune of his life; firſt by 


Hiſtory of the Amours of the Palace Royal, 
in which the perſon of the ſovereign is 
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all; I have been diſpleaſed with you, 
but that has been over for ſome time. It 


ſhoulders, and went into his cloſet. © 

Immediately after, I thought I ſhould 
have been ſtifled with the eager careſies 
of the courtiers; I am ſure I had much 
ado to ſtand their nauſeous compliments; 
friends, enemies, neutrals, all ſtrove to 
outdo nach other; their behaviour was 
entirely the ſame, every one was for 


is pen, which he has e 


hi Amorous Hiſtory of the Gauls, and his 


diſadvantageouſly introduced. They have 
both met with a better reception than dis 
more ſolid pieces: many good judges 
give it as their opinion, that Petronius 
is infinitely lefs dangerous on account 
of his filthy obſcenities, than in the deli- 
cate dreſs which Buſſy Rabutin has gi- 
ven him ; and that intriguing 2 
muc 
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nuch more pleaſurable after reading the 
{morous Hiſtory of the Gauls, than Petro- 
ius; and that Juvenal's Satires are more 
pt to raiſe a deteſtation of ledneſs than 
he moſt modeſt diſcourſes againſt vice. 
There was a time, ſays Mr. Bayle, when 
any ladies, out of an affected prudery, 
ould not ſay j'ai mange des confilures, 
but filures, Mr. Chevreau has alſo a 
pleaſant paſſage on obſcenities. A lady, 
ſays he, who has a great deal of wit but 
not leſs affectation, affirmed to me, that 
he never uſcd any words which convey 
an impure idea, and that when in com- 
pany with perſons of good breeding, 
ſhe ſays, un fond d' artichaut, un fond de 
0 cbapeau, une rue, qui n'a point de ſortie, 
ſt for what is called an cal de ſae. I an- 
ſwered, that ſhe did very well, and 
that I would be ſure to imitate her, 
but added, that ſome common words 
were unavoidable. She challenged me 
in a very polite manner to give one in- 
ſtance, 1 aſk'd her how ſhe would call 
a piece of money of ſixty pence (un &cu). 
Sixty pence, to be ſure, replied ſhe. 
But, madam, how do you call the letter 
in the alphabet which follows P. She re- 
plied with a bluſh, Truly, Sir, I little 

thought 
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thought you would have put me back 
io my Chriſs- croſs- row. 

After all, it appears that the count's 
diſgrace turn'd to his infinite happineſs. 
Several of his Letters ſhew, that he at 
laſt became ſtrongly affected with the 
importance of a religious life; his con- 
verſion indeed moved but ſlowly, he 
employ'd all the means to regain favour 
which a man, who could not breathe 
out of a court, would practiſe; and 
the ill ſucceſs of his petitions threw 
him into the deepeſt ſorrow. This has 
expoſed him to the cenſure of certain 
perſons, who cannot pardon a brave man 
who deſponds under any exigency. They 
oppoſed to him thoſe gallant Romans, 


who received the ſentence of deprivation 


with an unmoved conſtancy : But have 


theſe cenſurers of count de Buſſy ſpent 


any part of their lives in courts? do they 
know the habits contracted in them? - 
had they been more converſant in high 
life they would have been leſs ſevere: 


However, he at laſt raiſed himſelf to a 


chriſtian firmneſs, which was not wea- 

kened by any ſubſequent tranquility, the 

count dying in an exemplary manner. 
1 | 
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The abbẽ Bignon, who ſucceeded him 
in the academy, obſerved in his eulo- 
gium on his predeceſſor, according to 
the uſage of that body, That if the 
book which had brought all his misfor- 
tunes upon him, merited the cenſure of 
all prudent perſons, yet his repentance 
could not be ſufficiently commenced. 


ANTHONY ARNAUD, born 1612, 
died 1694. 


MMX R. Arnaud was ſon to Mr. An- 
* M & thony Arnaud, ſo famous for 
5 his pleadings againſt the Jeſuits 
N in 1 594: this was a fecond 
original fin in Mr. Arnaud, not to be 
waſh'd away by any ſacrament ; and 
that abominable pleading having render'd 
the father a miniſter of Antichriſt in the 
eyes of the Jeſuits, the ſon could not ex- 
pect to be accounted any thing better by 
them than 'a child of wrath. He has 
deen compared to Hanibal, whom the 
Romans perſecuted with a reſtleſs hatred, 
and likewiſe in Hanibal's being brought 
to ſwear at the altars, that when he 

ſhould 
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ſhould be of age to-bear arms, he would 
wage war with that ambitious people; 
for Mr. Arnaud's father ſo deteſted the 
principles and practices of the Jeſuits, 
that in his harangue for the univerſity 
againſt that order, he ſet forth with great 
ſtrength and vehemency, the danger of 
ſuffering them to remain in the kingdom; 
and it js probable that_he took care to 
inſtil into his children principles which 
he thought ſo important to the cauſe of 
truth and the welfare of the nation : at 
leaſt it is certain, that they ated up to 
them with all their father's ſpiritz and 
this compariſon of Mr. Arnaud to Hani- 
bal is carried farther in Letter V. of th: 
Critique General. When I conſider this 
great man forced to ſecrete himſelf 
* from Jeſuitical rancour, it brings to 
„my mind the laſt words of exiled Ha- 
% nibal, which the perſecutions, of the 
© Romans drew from him. Let us re- 
% leaſe the Romans from their continual 
„ anxiety, ſince they have not patience10 

« wait for the death of an old man. 
M. Arnaud, though a ſtrong Janſeniſt, 
by his learning and polemica] ſkill, at- 
tained to be a doctor of the Sorbonne. 
Having 
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aving mentioned the Sorbonne, it may 
zot be amiſs to give a ſuccinct account 
fit. It receives its name from Robert 
e Sorbonne, who founded it above four 
Wundred years ago; its preſent magnifi- 
ent ſtructure owes its riſe to the libera- 
ity. of cardinal de Richlieu, who, be- 
ides conſiderable additions to the reve- 
des, preſented it with an infinite num- 
ber oſ valuable books, fo that its library 
s exceeded by very few in the whole 
orld. The batchelor's degree in this 
univerſity is not conferred till after many 
years ſtudy, and maintaining ten public 
theſes; but that of doctor cannot be ob- 
tained without going through the Sor- 
bonnical act, which laſts from the riſing: 
to the ſetting of the ſun; during all 
which time the candidate is allow'd to 
be abſent from the pulpit only for very 
ſhort intervals, that he may be ready to 
anſwer all comers and goers who ma 
object againſt his theſes, which are moſtly 
theological : theſe theſes are previouſl 
to be inſpected by a dean, eee 
nothing in them contrary to the catho- 
lic faich, the church, and the pope: it 
is a cuſtom alſo for the diſputant to give 
a crown to every doctor who enters the 
Vor. II. D liſts 
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liſts againſt him. This ſevere act was 
inſtituted by a franciſcan friar, to exalt 
the dignity of a doctor of the Sorbonne; 
and that it might not be depreciated by 
favour or power, not even a Prince of 
the blood can be admitted to the docto- 
rate without undergoing ſuch a proba- 
tion. | 
M. Arnaud once gave a very diſtin- 
guiſhed inſtance of his docility, inte- 
grity, and humility ; a ſcholar of his 
maintaining a public theſis, viz. Eu 
Hnonime convenit Deo & creature. An 
eccleſiaſtic there preſent took up the dif- 
pute, and preſs d the ſcholar ſo cloſe, that 
the maſter was obliged to come in to his | 
aſſiſtance z but was himſelf gravelled. 
It had been eaſy for him to have got 
off by ſome diſtinction or other, the 
common ſubterfuge of profeſſors ; but he 
had a candour and love of truth above 
all evaſions, and made no difficulty pub- 
licly to declare to his antagoniſt, that 
his opinion appeared to him to be the 
truth, that he would follow it for the 
future, and that he rejoiced in the 
portunity of being undeceived, Hi 
book, en frequent communion, irritated 
the Jeſuits againſt him, but without any 
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judicial cenſure, till he publiſhed two 
letters on the caſe of the duke de Lian- 
cour, a great friend of the Port- Royal ; 
this duke had ſent his grand- daughter 
to be educated at Port- Royal, and kept 
the abbot de Bourzeys, a noted Janſeniſt, 
in his houſe : in the year 1655 he came 
to confeſſion to a prieſt of St. Sulpice, 
his own pariſh, who flatly told him, 
there was no abſolution for him ualeſs 
he promiſed to diſmiſs the abbot, break 
off all correſpondence with Port-Royal, 
and withdraw his grand-daughter from 
thence. Two propoſitions in theſe let- . 
ters appeared fo heterodox to the faculty 
of divinity at Paris, that he was expelled: 
he had abſconded for ſeveral years before 
on a citation to Rome, for his book 
on frequent communion, and was for ſome 
time concealed at Port-Royal. This re- 
tired life continued near twenty-five years, 
till the peace of Fanſeniſm, concluded in 
1668, when he publicly paid his reſpects 
to the king and the nuncio, in 
1679, he voluntarily removed into the 
Low-countries, to avoid the machina- 
tions of his reſtleſs enemies. 
Mr. Arnaud had refuted Jurieu's 
liticks g of France, with a 
2 little 
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little too much acrimony, after which he 
handled another of his pieces. Jurieu 
equally vindict ive and crafty, conſidered 
how he might beſt deter Mr. Arnaud 
from ſticking in his ſkirts, and judging 
there was nothing like a perſonal attack, 
he caſt about to the right and left for 
ſcandal and reproach, and'tramelled it on 
unmercifully ; accordingly Mr. Arnaud 
declined any farther contention with one 
who wielded the weapons ſo furiouſly, 
and reſolved to be wholly ſilent, as to 
the reformed ; and thus what the whole 
ſociety of Jeſuits could not compaſs, one 
ſingle miniſter executed; I mean the ſi- 
lencing this doctor. This was not the 
only advantage which the Author of the 
Eſprit de Mr. Arnaud drew from his ſa- 
tire; his virulency ſtruck a terror into 
many others who would fain have at- 
tacked him; this was no more than a 

rudential delicacy, for there are few fa- 
milies which may not be reproached with 
ſome adventure, according to the Spaniſh 

roverb, No aygeneracion de no aya- puta 
o ladrone ; i. e. No family without a whore 
or a thief; and the author of the Eſprit 
ſeemed to promiſe publication to every 
ſtory, though ſent by the poſt, whether 
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concerning a private perſon, or miniſter 
of ſtate. A young Janſeniſt, alluding to 


the effect of this Satire, compares Mr. 


Arnaud to the city of Troy, which, af- 
ter baffling armies and fleets, fell by the 
artfice of a deſerter and a wooden horle. 


Pariter inſidiis perjurig arte Sinonis, , 
Creditur res captig; dobis, 
Quos negue Tydides, nec Lariſſeus Achilles 


Non anni donuere decem, non mille carine. 


With ſuch deceits he gain'd their eaſy hearts, 
Teo prone to credit his perfidious arts. 

What Diomedes, nor Thetis greater ſon, . 
A thouſand ſhips, nor ten years ſirge, had done, 
Falſe lyes and fauhing words, the city won. 


It is true, added he, this compariſon 
will not hold in all points; for the Eſprit 
little reſembles the wooden horſe, which 
had the ſelect generals of the Greeks 
within it; but rather thoſe ſhips, which, 
by a ftratagem of Hanibal, were 
provided with earthen pots filled with 
ſerpents. 
Nothing leſs could be expected from 
the mortified arrogance of ſuch a one as 
Jurieu. In his Accompliſhment of the 
Prophecies, he ſets up for a prophet, and 
foretels the fall of Popery, and the de- 
liverance of Huguenotiſm, with a pom- 
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$ ſhew of erudition, and no leſs conh. 
dence, than if God had unveiled futurity 
to him; and as a ſign of his being fully 
perſuaded that ſuch a glorious epocha 
was at hand, he had this medal ſtruck: 
Mr. Jurieu in buſt, with theſe words. 
Petrus Jurieu ſacroſancte theologie 
profeſſor, paſtor. ætat. L. 
In the exergue 
Spe fati melioris alor. 
Reverſe. 

The bottomleſs pit, mentioned chapiy 
of the Revelations, out of which are ſeen 
to come locuſts, and a ſmoak like that of 
a great furnace, whereby the ſun is hin- 
dered from communicating its light to 
the moon, which is here repreſented in a 
total darkneſs, 

The meaning of this figure is, that 
Jeſus Chrift being ſtiled in ſcripture the 
ſon of righteouſneſs, and the moon be- 
ing the emblem of the church, the errors 
and perſecutions of the Romiſh chu 
againſt true believers, hinder them from 
contemplating, Jeſus, and receiving his 
tranſporting illuminations; but that his 
divine preſence will ſoon ſcatter all the 
clouds of oppoſition, which is ” 
in the motto, 
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Brevi lucidior fulgabit. 
In the exergue. 
Etiam wenio cito. Amen. Veni domine 


Jeſu. 1687. 

Among other proofs, that Papiſtry is 
the religion of Antichriſt, Mr. Jurieu 
ſhews, that in the Hebrew word Romijiith, 
which, according to him ſignifies Roman, 
that is, Roman-beaſt, is found the num- 
ber 666, the number of the beaſt which 
the Apocalypſe makes the type of Anti- 
chriſt; M. Simon, on the other hand, 
makes'it out, that by the fame way of 
going to work, Mr. Jurieu, as miniſter 
of Rotterdam, is himſelf, the very An- 
tichriſt ſpoken of by St. John; for in the 
word Roterdami may be found as plainly, 
that abominable number 666. Upon 
this alluſion, it was that the count 
d' Avaux, embaſſador from France in 
Holland, alfo ſtruck a medal in derifion 
of Mr. Jurieu, | 

Mr. Jurieu in buſt, with this inſcrip- 
tion: Ka 

Petrus Furien predicator falſo reforma- 

tus et propheta Roterdamenſis. 
At the bottom, in Hebrew letters, 
Miniſter Furius. 
D 4 Re- 
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| Reverſe. 1 
The beaſt with ſeven heads, and ten 
horns, which St. John ſaw riſing out of 
the ſea, Revel. xiii. with theſe words 
from the. ſame chapter, | 
Datum eft ei os loquens magna et blaſ- 
Ft phemias. 


-... -. Exergue. : . 
Quis ſimilis beftie? _ 

.. Underneath © 
, r 
It may be ſaid indeed, that Jurieu's 
acrimony was authoriſed even by Mr. 
Arnaud's own do-:um:ntsz for he uſed 
to tell his pupils, that true eloquence 
had two eſſential properties; one of 
which was to ſet truth in its full light, 
and propoſe it in a manner which would 
but procure its entrance into the mind 
and heart; the other was to raiſe uſt 
and rational motions, and make im- 
preſſions ſuitable to the ſubject. Now 
both theſe require terms which are molt 
expreſſive of the defects in the thoughts, 
re. ſoning, or behaviour of our adverſary, 
ſuch as extravagancy, want of common 
ſenſe, impertinence, fallacy, duplicity. 
ſophiſtry, impoſture, calumny, impiety, 
an] itreligion; otherwiſe truth will not 


be 
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be clearly exhibited and conſequently not 
penetrate the heart with a ſufficient force 3 
bo that it is only an ignorant tenderneſs 


in thoſe who except againſt ſuch words as 
contumelious. Truth would ſuffer by 
this affected meekneſs; the edification of 
thoſe we would reclaim or confirm could 
not otherwiſe be puſhed home; and 
ſurely this is more to be regarded than 
their haughty touchineſs. But beſides 
theſe two eſteemable principles of orato- 
ry, Mr. Arnaud, in a printed work, 
ſets himſclf with the moſt ſcholaſtic ſe- 
riouſneſs to prove, that raillery and bof- 
foonery are very-ſhining ingredients in 
a controverſy, and as ſuch uſed by the 
holy fathers ; and what is ſtill ſtranger, 
beſides bringing in Elijah, ridiculing 
the prieſts of Baal, he repreſents God 
himſelf as taunting Adam juſt after his 
fall, and afterwards to juſtify invectives 
againſt our opponents, he quotes the 
primitive fathers, and from the ex- 
ample of Chriſt and the apoſtles would 
recommend it as a praiſe · worthy act of 
love to God, and our neighbour. 
Ok all writers, none ſurpaſs'd Luther in 
theſe acts of love. What a fine ſight it 
would be, ſays he, in one place, to fee 
D the 
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the pope and his cardinals hanging ſy- 
metrically at a gibbet, like the feal; 
- which are faſtened to his bulls; an inciſion 
ſhould be made on their necks, and their 
ro s drawn through; this would be 
2 — for them at their holding 
council at the gibbet; and after ward in 
hell, amidſt the hiſſing devils. What 
energetic overflowings of his charity is 
there in his anſwer to Henry VIII. of 
England, who had done him the ho- 
nour to write againſt his Ca of Ba- 
bylon : It is a queſtion, whether folly 
can be more fooliſh, or ſtupidity more 
« ſtupid, than this Henry's noddle. If 
J am too hard upon him, he may 
* thank himſelf ; he has not attacked 
me with the heart of a king, but with 
« the effrontery of a ſlave and the fil- 
©« lineſs of an old woman; ſince that 


% maſs of corru that earth-worm, 
has dared to blaſpheme the majeſty of 
my Sovereign, jus mibi eft-majeſtaten 


« Anglicam luto ſuo 20 ftercore conſper- 
„ gert. That Henry king of 
« lies, and lies fo rdiculouſly, that he 
acts the part of a buffoon more than 
that of a king. Such im lies, 
„ ſuch follies, ſuch abſurdities, are be- 


= 
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© yond what could be expected from a 
& brutiſh hardened whore! 

Mr. Arnaud's enemies, among other 
monſtrous falſnoods, have made him to 
frequent a meeting of witches; concern- 
ing which Mr. Arnaud ſays very judi- 
ciouſſy, Honour may be conſidered as 
concerned in a twofold reſpect, either in 
relation to the calumny itſelf, which may 
be of a heinous nature; or reſpecting 
thoſe, who being prepoſſeſſed thereby, 
may receive an ill opinion of the perſon 
calumniated. Now kit is the latter of 
theſe two, which lays an obligation to 
vindicate ourſelves; for howſoever enor- 
mous any ſcandal may be in itſelf, yet if 
it be ſuch that no man of ſenſe will liſten 
to it, it ought to be diſtegarded. Thus 
what the late biſhop of Evreux ſaid of 
his being informed by a converted ſor- 
cerer, that Mr. Arnaud had been at the 

wiich's Junto, and that the devils were 

charmed with the harangue which he 
there made to them, was in itſelf a hor- 
rible charge; yet would any rational 
man call upon this doctor to. refute it; 
or would he conſtrue his ſilence on this 
ſupernatural fiction, to be an acknow- 
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kdgment of the fact, or inability to 

overthrow ſuch an accuſation ? 
The Perpetuity of the Faith (tho? he is 
not univerſally allowed to have been the 
author) deſerves a particular mention, 
as it occaſioned one of the beſt diſputes 
berwixt the Romans and the Proteſtants; 
Mr. Claude, the advocate of the latter, 
has thereby gained the greateſt reputa- 
tion that ever miniſter did; and Mr, 
Arnaud, the champion for the former, 
perhaps never gave a more ſignal diſplay 
of his wonderful abilities. Through the 
whole courſe of this famous conteſt, the 
reader is entertained on both ſides, with 
the pureſt diftion, the moſt ſpecious 
argumentation, and the moſt: ſtriking 
ſtrains of eloquence. Here, as often in 
war, both ſides claimed the victory. 
Notwithſtanding the incredible pains and 
_—_— of Port Royal, to procure at- 
teſtations from the Greek prieſts of the 
conformity of their tenets with thoſe of 
the Roman church Emendicatis undiqueper 
legatos regios, conſules, et miſſionarios Græ- 
culorum bac de re teſtimonits, Spanheim, 
and M. Wheeler in his journey to Greece, 
mention ſeveral inſtances of theſe prac- 
tices, which, with the lamentable igno- 
1 rance 
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rance of thoſe eaſtern Chriſtians, and the 
immemorial diſcreditof the Greek church, 

made thoſe certificates to be of little 
weight with the reformed, 

Of all the-catholic writers M. — 
has, with the greateſt eloquence, force 
and learning, aſſerted the uſefulneſs. of 
tranſlations of the ſcripture, and that the 
church never meant to debar the laity 
from reading them; but upon readi 
Mr. Simon's anſwers to him, the mind 
is at a loſs. The opinions of doctors, 
the decrees of univerſities, the mandates 
of prelates, the public acts alledged on 
both ſides, after all leaye in an hiſtori- 
cal Pyrrhoniſm this famous queſtion, 
Mbelber the church approves or diſapproves 
of the Laity's reading the ſcriptures in the 
vulgar tongue? Thus doctors of the 
ſame communion overthrow each other's 
_ whilſt the common enemy boaſts 
that 


Sepe premente Deo, fert Deus alter opem. 


Mr. Arnaud's ſincere attachment ta 
the true faith, and his literary talents, 
were duly valued at Rome; Clement X. 


was ſo pleaſed with ſome of his * 
A 


62 Anthony Arnaud. 
that he declared he ſhould take it kindly 
if the author would ſend him all that had 
come from his pen; and cardinal Al. 
tieri ſays frequently in his letters, ML Ar. 
naud has dont very great Services tothe 
church, it were to be wiſhed that fuchia 
man were immortal. Innocent XI. ex- 
preſſed great concern at his perſecutions, 
and would have even conferred the pur- 
ple upon him, had he himſelf not op- 
poſed it. Alexander VIII. whilſt a car- 
dinal, had a particular eſteem and friend: 
ſhip for M. Arnaud; nor did his ele- 
vation to the triple crown produce the 
leaſt change in his diſpoſition, for he 
continued giving him ſeveral marks of 
his kindneſs till M. Arnaud's conſtrained 
obſcurity. 4 
Theſe Roman favours are denied by 
ſome; but it is certain, and perhaps not 
leſs to his honour, that there was the 
moſt intimate friendſhip betwixt him 
and the famous Boileau, ſo that M. Ar- 
naud wrote a defence of Boileau's tenth 
ſatyr againſt marriage, The rigid a- 
mong the Janſeniſts could by no means 
digeſt his interfering in ſuch matrers : 
What, cried they, a veteran in theology 
in the 8oth year of his age, he" 
ver 
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verſes, women, and romances! fright- 
ful alienation of mind ! tremendous de- 
clenſion! But at what a tranſcendent 
rate this defence was valued by Boileau, 
appears from the following rapture in his 
tenth epiſtle, addreſſed to his verſes. 


Say the' Proe lifted in my ry I 
So writers of L ſchool, 
That learned Arnaud, fo effeem'd and ſtar d, 


By every impartial man rever'd ; 
He jnftify'd my ts, fir av i0abows 
His pen, and ſet my innocence in view. ' 
This on my future tomb, my verſe, proclaim, 
And mine confirm, by his immortal fame. 
be richeſt jaſper ſeek, and on the flone 

Grave my bis fate, and make bis goodneſs known. 


To enliven this grave account, I ſhall 
add a pleaſant 3 that during his 
concealment, the ducheſs of Longueville 
harboured him, but upon condition that 
he ſhould appear in a lay habit, with a 
full wig and a ſword. Being ſeiz d with 
a fever in this aſylum, the duchefs ſent 
for her phyfician and recommended to 
him to uſe all his ſkill for the of 
a Gentleman, to whom, out of a particu- 


lar regard, ſhe had given an a t. 
The patient, after acquainting the —_ 
| | W 


j 
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with all the ſymptoms of his caſe, aſked 
him, what news? „ Th-re's great talk 
of a new Port Royal book, which all 
agree is either M. Arnaud's, or M. de 
Say's, but I cannot believe it te be the 
latter s, it ſeems ſome degrees bt yond 
him.” At this the divine, forgetting 
his ſecular accoutrements, abruptly 'an- 
ſwered, What do you mean ? my Ne- 
phew is a better writer than I-am. Then 
the doctor eying his patient more at- 


tentivel Ys went down ſtairs laughing, 
: 


and faid to the ducheſs, Your gentle- 
man's illneſs, Madam, is not very dan- 
gerous; but I adviſe you, by all means 
let nobody ſee him, and eſpecially enjoin 
him ſilence, The frequency of ſuch in- 
diſcreet anſwers, from M. Arnaud and 
M. Nicole, made the ducheſs ſay, That 


a libertine was fitter to be truſted with 4 


jeg than a meer ſcholar: 

M. Arnaud was ſuch a hearty F rench- 
man, that towards the cloſe of his life, 
being ſubject to lethargical dozings, no- 
thing would ſo effectually diſſipate them, 
as to tell him in a loud, earneſt manner, 
that the French were beaten, that the 


king had been obliged to raiſe the lege 


R 
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of ſome place, or any other diſgraceful 
news. This rouſed his ſpirits immediately 
to maintain, That it could not be true, 
That it was a ſcandalous falſity. 


FRAncis CaAasSANDER died 
1695. . $$: 


HAT this pen bad a great 
5 deal of literary merit is evident 
from his admired tranſlation of 
| Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, but his ſa- 
vage ſourneſs deprived; him of thoſe ad- 
vantages which do not often fail to be the 
reward of eminent parts; he lived an 
irreconcileable Miſanthrope; but at his 
death he quarrelled even with divine pro- 
vidence. Log confeſſor who attended 
him. laboured to bring him to a love of 
God by lay ing before him God's 
mercies. Oh yes, anſwered Caſſander, 
in an ironical, yet peeviſh way, I am in- 
finitely obliged to him to be ſurr, for the 
fine part he gave me to act; and the prieſt 
urging him further to his duty; Lou 
know, added he, impiouſly, and with all 
the rancor of diſappointed pride, in what 
| manner 
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manner he let me live; and pointing to 

the matraſs on which he lay, Wh e 

what manner he lets me die. F 
: 55 „ kh vt 


3 


PeTzR Nicol born 1625 
| died 1695. 


x _— was author of the Mord 
Eſſays and the Logic of Pot! 


| 
: 
[ 


Royal and is thought alſo-to 

have had a hand in the famous 
Perpetuity of Faith. Some even make him 
the ſole author of it, and relate that being 
very ill received: by the cenſor of books 
on account of his mean exterior, be 
went to the famous Arnaud, and told 
him that he abſolutely muſt father that 
book, otherwiſe no — would be done; 
adding wittily ; fer Sir, men are not cin 
F the non ep? 
auibor.' 

Though ſuch a champion in contro- 
verſies, he had no genius for ſermon, 
and tells himſelf a ſtory of his own in- 
capacity this way. Some years ago an 
acquaintance of mine ſhe wing me the pa- 


negyric of a ſaint which he was to deli- 
ver 
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ver from the pulpitand I frankly telling, 
him that I did not like it, he prevailed 
upon me to compoſe one for him; which 
I did: he owned it and preached it like 
an orator ; yet, for, I did not fail to be 
there, I heard a continual buzzing on 
all ſides, what a paltry diſcourſe have we 
here! here is ſtuff from the pulpit ? ſuch 
a panegyric is an affront to the ſaint. Nor 
was this all; after ſervice ſeveral of note 
came to me, telling me with all feriouf- 
neſs, that as a friend of the preacher's I 
ought to diſſuade him from what he had 
no gift for. The preacher, notwithſtand- 
ing, applied to me for a ſecond job, nor 
did I refuſe him, as ſeducing ſelſ- love 
thought the audience more in the wrong 
than my dear ſelf, Well, the ſecond fer- 
mon was delivered to no leſs advantage 
than the firſt, and was received with no 
lefs ridicule, FFI ; 
It was no aſperity of temper, but a 
zeal for what he thought truth which en- 
gaged him in controverſies, and theſe on- 
ly with miniſters of another communion; 
for he never interfered in the private diſ- 
putes at Port Royal, ſaying that he was 
not for civil wars; ſome have indeed ac- 
cuſed his writings againſt the reformed 
as 
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ſtanding. _ 


per, never reſenting any perſonal attack, 


in ſeveral paſſages of the, Port Royal 


ny others, quickly paſſed from an impa- 


was contradicted in company with her, 
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as tending to introduce a religious Pyr- 
rhoniſm, and it has been wiſhed of them, 
as it was by the Ancients, of the timber 
of the firſt veſſel, that the tree were {till 


He had a moſt amiable elne of tem · 


A thoroughinſtance of his docility is, that 
P. Bouhours having criticiſed the diction 


works, M. Nicole was the only one 
who ſubmitted-to them, and was guided 
by them in his admirable Moral Eſſays. 

Madame de Longueville, like too ma- 


tience to be acquainted with famous men 
to a weariſomneſs of them, but M. Ni- 
cole's learning, ingenuity and politeneſs, 
kept her always the ſame to him. If he 


which ſometimes happened, he was fare 
of a warm ſecond in her; which made 
him ſay upon her death, not only: my 
trumpeler is dead, but I have alſo loſs my 
Abby; that lady always ſtiling him 
Monſieur L. Abbe Nicole. +: "af 

In the latter part of his life M. Nicole 
deviating from ſome of the Port Royal 
ſentiments by the miſrepreſentation of 

| fs 
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js enemies, fell into great diſrepute: ho 


A uch it affected his good heart may be 
N 2 . 
— oncluded from this expreſſion in a letter 


pf his. I am lately become a. ſaint to whom 
ew tapers are offered. 

The many controverſies in which M. 
Nicole was engaged, bring to mind 
biſhop Bedel's exhortation in the ma- 
WH nagcment of them. He was biſhop of 
Kilmore in Ireland, a ſhining light 
for parts and holineſs, and zealous for 
converting the Papiſts, but by the moſt 
indearing lenity, diſapproving harſh lan- 
guage and behaviour towards them. 
Allow me brethren, ſays he in a ſermon, 
to ſpeak my thoughts freely; many 1 
know won't reliſh them, yet 1 muſt diſ- 
charge my conſcience, and ſure I am 
the diſcreet will ſide with me. I have long 
been concerned at the manner in which 
ſome, both in print and the pulpit, treat 
their opponents; they give a full ſcope 
to their pen and tongue, but what comes 
irom them is a mere heap of ſlanders and 
abuſes z conceiting they deſerve the lau- 
rel if they equal their enemies in theſe. 
foul doings ; they ſtrive hard to out- do 
them, yet, here, he who does beſt in effect 
does worſt. See what a text they cloak 
themſelves 


' 
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themſelves with, Anſwer a fool according 
to his folly, throwing aſide — An- 
„ not @ fool according to bis folly, leſt 
thou be like bim. Let us not envy the Pa- 
piſts and other heretics the glory of bear- 
ing down their opponents by railings ; 
the more expert any one 1s in this, 
more he differs from the divine pattern 
of charity, who has ſaid, Learn of me for I 
am meek and lowly. It is not acrimony, 
it is not foul language which expoſes er- 
ror, but ſolid argumentations. To con- 
found falſe docttines is our buſineſs, and 
not to wrangle and rail. Were the Lord 
upon earth he would ſay to theſe fiery 
tempers, Preachers of my goſpel confute 
popery, ſtrenuouſly ſet yourſelves againſt 
Antichriſt, oppoſe all who have liſted un- 
der his banner: ; but I have not called 
you to ſcold at them. This I think is the 
proper way of dealing with our popiſh 
adverſaries. Poſſibly Luther, Calvin, and 
other great men, have gone a different 
way to work, but no ſet of men are to be 
an abſolute rule of conduct z as men they 
* liable to exceſſes. 
pn were the conſequences of this 
miles himſelf ; fe io in the general 


maſſacre of 1641 his houſe was ou: 
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and dying ſoon after, the Papiſts buried 
him in the cathedral church-yard near 
bis wife, and ſome of their troops, when 
the body was let down, fired a ſalute, 
crying out requie/cat in pace ultimus Anglo- 
rum. „ 21.4 FH. TH 


BakTHOLOMEW D' HERBELoOT, 
born 1636, died 1696. 


2 89959 E is particularly famous for his 
$ 14 & knowledge of the Oriental 
* * Janguage; he travelled into 
99 Italy, wich the only view of 
meeting with ſome Armenians, and 
others, from the Eaſt. Upon his arrival 
at Florence, he was received by a ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and conducted to a houſe 
of ſix rooms on a floor, finely furniſhed . 
for his reception, with a table daily ſer- 
ved in the moſt exquiſite manner, and 
a coach with the grand duke's li- 
veries, a very curious library being then 
upon fale at Florence, that generous 
prince deſired Mr. Herbelot to take the 
trouble of going to ſee it, and to examine 
the Oriental manuſcripts, laying by the 

moſt 


* 
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moſt valuable, and ſetting down their 
prices. It was done, and the grand duke 
purchaſed them for a preſent to Mr. 
Herbelot, as what of all things would be 
the moſt uſeful, and moſt accepiable to 
him. Mr. Herbelot was the king” s pro- 
feſſor of Syriac at Paris, and his Orien- 
tal hiſtory is worthy of that dignity. 
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The Menderes Dr Sevrons 
born 1626, died 1696. 


KEXKHOUGH nothing very ex. 
: traordinary occurs to the life 


of this lady, her/ excellent 
collecton of letters emitle her 


NN 
to notice. 

One day, ſays Menage, I had hold 
of cne: of madame de Sevigne's | hands 
betwixt both mine. Upon her drawing 
it away, Mr. Pelletier, ſtanding by, 
ſaid, Menage, that is the fineſt ; + 
which ever came from your hands with 
all your ability. If this was a pun, it 

muſt be allowed to be a very genteel one, 
and _ w_— 
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The counteſs Colonne and madam 
Mazarin, in their way through Arles, 
ent and paid a viſit to madam de Sevig- 
e; with each a caſket of jewels, but 
in foul linen. This lady, who had a 
moſt accompliſhed ſoul, ſent each of 
them in the evening, a dozen of ſhifts, 
with a jocular billet beginning thus : 
My dears, you are like the heroines in ro- 
mances | jewels in abundance, but ſcarce 4 
bift to their backs. | * 

Some of her uſual ſayings are handed 
down to us.—T hat they are the moſt un- 
ſupportable company who are witty all 
the day long. —Every thing is excuſa- 
ble in lovers and mad folks. —Ir raiſes 
my ſpleen to hear an old creature ſay, I 
am too old to mend; this would ſound 
better in a young perſon ; youth is ſg 
lovely, the body is then ſo perfect, that 
were the mind equally ſuch, the paſſions 
would be too vehement, which ſuch an 
aſſemblage muſt excite z but when the 
ns of youth begin to wither, then 
urely it is high time to labour after the 
moral and intellectual qualities, and en- 
deavour to compenſate the loſs of beauty 
by the acquiretũent of merit. 

Vor. II. E 
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Her deciſion of the famous diſpute he. 


twixt Boileau and Perrault, has been 
allowed to be as juſt as conciſe, The an- 


_ tients are the fineſt 


tieſt. 


, and we are the pret- 


It is ſurpriſing that the marchioneſs'; 


letters, when writ with her own hand, 


were natural, lively, energetic, and full of 


wit and dignity, but when ſhe diCtated 

them, Oh! what a fall was there!” 
However, the following lines applied 

to this ingenious lady's letters, are not 


at all miſplaced. 


, 


In them bright eloquence doth always ſmile; 
Refin'd the ſenſe, and exquiſite the ſtile: 


They move, inſtrut?, and feveet delight in- 
| part; | | 
The force of reaſon, and the charms of art. 


Jens 
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Jonx BAPTIST SANTEUIL, 
born 1630, died 1697. 


EOIKANTEUIL was a Regular, 
s WY and an inſtance that it is not 
2 the habit and tonſure, which 
E. make the monk. There being 
hen little eſteemable in him except his wit 
nd admirable Latin poetry; accordingly, 
one told him by way of reproach; Thar it 
was only his irregularities which had hin- 
dered him from being choſen Superior of 
his community; No, anſwered he, perſons 
ho have ſet out, and held on io 
right way, we never make Su ' 
but they who would have come to — 
gallows, had continued in the 
world, are generally choſen for that of- 
fice, and are che fitteſt; for practiſed in 
all the arts of wickedneſs, and experi- 
mentally acquainted with the corruptions 
of nature, they know beſt what remedics 
to apply. 


= cnos complate- 
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Sir? ſo many years over your head and 
not know a monk ! Ever beware of four 
things: Of a woman before, of a mul: 
behind, of a cart ſideways, and of: 
monk every way. (cel. 
Dominic, the incomparable harle 
quin of the Italian theatre, was for hay. 
ing ſome Latin verſes under a print df 
him, and goes to Santeuil; who abrupth 
aſking him who he was? what 
him? who ſent him? and when he bal 
ſeen him ſhut the door againſt him, 
Dominic perceiving that ſuch a humour 
iſt was not to be dealt with in the com 
mon way of addreſs, returns to the cloib 
ter in his harlequin-habit and maſk, vid 
a ſcarlet cloak over it. He knocked a 
the door, and the poet after bidding hin 
come in five or ſix times to no 
called out in a paſſion, if thou art the de 
vil come in. Dominic upon this, throw 
by his cloak, ſtalks in. This ſtopt Sa 
teuil's mouth; he ſtared with his arn 
ſtretched, imagining it was no othe 
than the devil. Dominic having ſtool 
for ſome time in a poſture cori 
to the poet's terror, began to trip it abou 
the room, with a thouſand diverting a 
tics. This removed all-Santeuil's appr 


* 
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nſions of an infernal viſitor, ſo that he 
arted up and fell to the ſame geſticula- 
ions. Dominic ſeeing the ſport took, 
drew his wooden ſword and gave 
him ſeveral ſlaps on the cheeks, ſhoul- 
ders, and fingers; which Santeuil, a 
little nettled, endeavoured to return 
with his fiſts ; but his adverſary was too 
nimble for him ; then Dominic looſen- 
ing his girt, and Santeuil taking his 
amictus, the har uin and monk fell to 
ſwinging each other; till the monk find- 
ing his adverſary above his match, called 
out, Well, if you are the devil I muſt 
know your name? My name, anſwered 
Dominic, I am the Santeuil of the 
Italian theatre. Ods fiſh! is it ſo? then, 
replied Sateuil, I am the Dominic of 
St. Victor's. Upon which Dominic un- 
maſking, after a hearty embrace, told 
Santeuil, he wanted a Latin inſcription 
for his picture; and Santeuil immediate» 
ly gave him, . CE ENG 

Caſtigat ridendo mores. + 
An Abbe both of qualicy and merit, 
ſeeming not exceſſively pleaſed with ſome 
verſes which Santeuil ſhewed him, the 
r took upon him to ſay many ve 
| bliging things. * day, the Abbe, 
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to bring him into better temper, ſent 
him ten piſtoles. My compliments to 
the Abbe, ſaid Santeuil to the ſervant 
who brought them, and let him know 
that I am very ſorry I only railed at him, 
and that another time, I will not fail 
to threſh him, for doubtleſs it will pro- 
cure me the better preſent, ELL 

Santeuil's penſion being ſuppreſſed, he 
writ a Latin epigram, which M. de la 
Feuillade, took upon him to deliver to 
the king. A few days after, waiting on 
that lord at Verſailles, he told the poet 
that he had ſhewed his epigram to Mr. 
de Meaux, who was not over p 
with it. Mr. de eaux, anſwered San- 
teuil, An ignoramus indeed! An 
mus! replied Mr. Feuillade, all in a flame, 
how] Mr. de Meanx, that bright lumi- 
nary of the church an 3 oramus 1 Al 
his ſcholaſtic qualities T allow, ſaid San- * 
teuil, be is a profound divine, an acue 
controverliſt, and a fine preacher; but 
in Latin poetry, 1 aver him to bean 
ignoramus, and not fit to be my train- 
bearer on Parnaſſus. Surely, you have 
both forgot that I am Santolius z he to 
have the preſumption to cenſure my vet · 
fes, and you the confidence to on 
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o! M. de la Feuillade perceiving that 
here was ſomething beyond enthuſiaſm 
n Santeuil, clapt his hand to his ſword, 
n caſe this poetic rage had gone far- 
her; when Santeuil added, Hear me, 
y lord, truth is truth; as you are the 
firſt man in the world for war, ſo am I 
or Latin verſes; and he muſt be out of 
his wits who would go about to diſpute 

e precedence with us. Softened by 
heſe delicious words, the firſt man in the 
world for war; wait here for me San- 
teuil, ſaid M. de la Feuilladez and going 
immediately to the king, who ſeemed ve- 
ry chearful, Sire, ſaid he, your majeſty will 
ſcarce believe that I come from a greater 
madman than myſelf. The king aſked 
with a laugh, who that could be ? It is 
no other than Santeuil, anfwered M. de 
la Feuilladez then Sire, he has a merit 
beyond that of many wiſe people, which 
is to have written verſes in honour of 
your majeſty, which will out-laſt all 
your ſtatues; it is quite improper, added” 
he, that he, who can immortaliſe 
ſhould himſelf be ftarving, He had a 
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which it ſeems is ſuppreſſed, and which 
| come to beg 293 
4 it 


ſmall penſion, it was but 800 livres, 
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it will be to your own honour. It wa 
granted, and Santeuil thanked his bene. 
factor in a compliment which alone de 

ſerved ſuch a penſion. ö 
The following ſtory of M. de la Feu- 
illade, is a digreſſion which I belier 
will be excuſed, Figuring in his youth 
with diſtinguiſhed ſplendor, at ever 

court party of pleaſure, his ex 
greatly exceeded his income; fine horſe 
were then the prevailing taſte, and no 
perſon was upon all occaſions better 
mounted than he. Gaveau, the famous 
dealer in horſes, attending at his leveeone 
morning for a debt of 200 piſtoles; M. de 
la Feuillade, bid his gentleman bring 
him ſix dead butterflies, out of ſuch a 
drawer in his ſcritore. The court and 
city. were at that time bewitched with 
ſucha fancy for butterflies, that they who 
had not a curious collection of them 
were accounted people of no taſte ; and 
M. de la Feuillade was at the top d 
every faſhion. © Well, Gaveau, what do 
you think of theſe, ſaid he. Beautiful 
creatures, anſwered the jockey, the 
rainbow is a fool to them 3, 1 had rather 
have a ſingle wing of one of your butter- 


flies, than all che peacocks tails in 
France. 
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ſon about two hundred piſtoles, due for 
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France, Well, what do you imagine 
may be the worth of them? ſaid M. de 
la Feuillade. To be ſure, anſwered Ga- 
veau, ſuch fine things come dear, the va- 
lue of them cannot be under a thouſand 
crowns at leaſt. That is rightly ſaid, at 
leaſt, replied M. de la Feuillade, they 
are worth more; but being at preſent out 
of money, take them, I give you them 
for my debt. No faith, Sir, I deal in 
horſes, not in butter flies, and if in my 
tours to Denmark and Spain, to buy the 
flower of their horſes, I carried butter- 
flies, I believe I ſhould een bring them 
back again. A ſecond half-dozen was 
brought. Well friend Gaveau, what think 
you of theſe ?. Gaveau finding them in- 
comparably more beautiful than the for- 
mer, ſaid, chat to part with them for 
two thouſand crowns, would be ſelling 
them for a ſong. Well, you ſhall have, 
theſe for my note; noblemen are thoſe 
you ſhould get by. Poor. Gaveau find- 
ing nothing coming but butterflies, went 
away to M. de la Feuillade's father. 
My lord, ſaid he, I have been with your 


horſes. Well child, and what has he 
done? My lord, = was for paying. me 


5 with 
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with butterflies. You ſhould have taken 
them, returned the old gentleman, but- 
terflies are better than nothing. It muſt 
be added that this gay youth, by his 
courage, roſe to great honours, 
all his debts, and lived like a worthy no- 
bleman. 

Santeuil was choſen to compoſe Latin 
.. Inſcriptions for all the chief fountains in 
Paris, in which how happily he fucceed- 
ed may be ſeen in "of Nn. Rn 
Bridge. 


Seguana cum primum reging allabitur wk, 
Tardat præcipites ambitioſus equas. 

Captus amore loct cur ſum obliviſcitur anceys, 
Nuo fluat et dulces nectit in urbe moras, 

Hinc varios implens fluttu ſubeuntes canales 
Fons fieri gaudet qui modo flumen erat. 


At ſenſible of the duty of a re- 
ligious life, he turned his poetic talents 
to hymns and ſerious ſubjects ; and his 
| piety became no leſs admirable than his 
ludicrouſneſs had been 
We find the fame happy turn mind 
in the celebrated earl of — who 
thus begins the preface to his Poems en 
the feſtivals of the church. - * 
15 
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« God, of his abundant mercy, hav - 
« ing convinced me how much precious 
« time I had caſt away on diry verſes, 
« ] reſolved to take a final leave of that 
« kind of poetry; and in ſome d 
ti to repair the unhappineſs and fault of 
« what was paſt, to dedicate my muſe 
t for the future intirely to ſacred ſub- 
cc jects,” 
The following epitaph on Santeuil, 
appears to be the work of one not inferi- 
or to himſelf in Latin verſification. 


Quem Deus præconem habuit quem ſandta poetam, 
Religio, latet hoc marmore Santalius, | 

Ile etiam heroas, fonteſq; et flumina et bortos 
Dixerat ; at cineres quid juvat ifte labor? _ 

Fama hominum merces fit verfibus 7 * profanis, 
Mercedem poſcunt carmina ſacra Deum. 


Joun Racine, born 1639, died 
| 1699. | 


XX*XRXRACINE was firſt put to 
pM. ſchool at Beauvais, and the 
— of civil wars breaking out at 
that time, the frenzy got a- 
mong the ſcholars, who divided them- 
| E 6 ſelves 
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ſelves into parties, as they knew their pa · 
rents were, and little Racine in one of 
the engagements received a hurt in the 
4 forchead with a ſtone, the marks of 
which he bore to the grave, fo that the 
 head-maſter uſed to ſhew him to ev 
body as a hero. This ſtory he would o. 
ten tell in his mirth. 
From thence he was removed to Por 
Royal; the Plutarch which he uſed, 
ſhews the ſtrict caution of that place a- 
gainſt any impurity of morals, ſince, 
though it was intirely Greek, all the 
free, or rather plain paſſages of that grave 
biſtorian were carefully blotted out. 


Here he became known to the duke de 
* who ever honoured him with 
and 


articular eſteem and friendſhi 
b ſe tender care of him in his laſt ill- 
neſs, are a charming inſtance pf the truth 
of Quinctilian's ſaying, That friend/bipsbe- 
gan in childhood, and cemented by a Amilo. 
rity of ſtudies, hold out to the laſt. 6 
Amidſt his ſcholaſtic occupations his 
genius ſtrongly inclined * to ede 
and he was never ſo happ 
could conceal himſelf in the, atboywon, 
with a Sopbocles or Euripides, of 2 


/ 
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he could repeat the greateſt part, for his 
memory was ſurpriſing. Happening 
upon the Greek romance of The Loves of | 
Theogenes and Cariclea, he was once ſo 
abſorbed in the reading of it, that one of 
the officers of the houſe ſurpriſed him, 
ſnatched the book out of his hands, and 
threw it into the fire; he found means to 
get another, which had the ſame fate, 
Getting a third, and ſoon learning it by 
heart, he carried it to the deſtroyer of 
the two former, ſaying, bere is @ third for 
you to burn.” | _ 
His firſt remarkable piece, was an 
ode, called The Nymph of the Seine; on 
the king's marriage, which gained him a 
gift of a hundred louis, and a penſion of 
ſix hundred livres on the eſtabliſhment of 
men of letters. | | 

Soon after he was ſent by a relation to 
ſuperintend the repairs of a fine ſeat ; he 
could not ſo handſomly decline it, but 
every thing here was ſo contrary to his. 
humour, that all his letters from them 
were dated from Babylon. 

Being now in his twentieth year and 
unſettled, the hopes of a benefice by the 
reſignation of his uncle, carried him in- 
to Languedoc, from whence in a Hin. 

A an, 
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Jan: 17, 1662, he writes thus to 2 
friend. I ſpend my time betwixt my 
& uncle, St. Thomas, and Virgil; [ 
„ have heaps of theological extract: 
and and ſome of My. uncle 
& certainly Jeſigns me ſome „he ha 
«© cloathed me in black from head to 
<& foot, he makes no queſtion but he ſhall 
get ſomething for me. Then I will en- 
4 deavour to clear all my debts, among 
& which I don't forget my obligations 
« to yourſelf, the — of them 
u raiſes a bluſh, Erubuit puer ſalua re 
© ef; but this ſentence with me, 
<« for I am not a groat the richer.” The 
uncle was willing to reſign the bene- 
fice, and the nephew liked it, but the 
condition of becoming a Regular ſtuck 
with him. 

A letter of his from hence ſhews the 
wretched ſtate of morality co 
Rule that comry, = Dh « Iam 
4 in a country worſe in many 
* ſure than Ovid's Pontus: — 15 
&« ſcarce ad ſuch thing here as common 
0 22 of probity none at all; 4 
an hour makes you nau- 
e and 1 def the beſt of them; ac. 
2 — though I have been urged 
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to appear in public company, I have 
2 ſait me, aon homo 
* ed littus atque aer et ſolitudo mera. 
And in another he ſays, ** they are for 
being poets at any rate; and ſo for 
« my miſery, fancying me to 
« be of the inſpired train, they make 
« me Inſpe&or General of their works 
« think what a plague this is, what 
« a trial to taſte and candour, to 
« have our ears dinned with 
« ſtuff, and yet to be obliged under 
“ innumerable inconveniencies, to ſay, 
« That is very natural; Smart indeed 3 
« That is hitting the ſublime. Indeed-I 
« -have learnt a little flexibility, inthe ſort 
* of congees and compliments, of which 
« they are here ſo laviſh. In ſhort, as 
« the Italian ſaying has it, Paeſe che vai 
« uſa che troui Tho? any little chapel 
would have ſeemed a fortune to him, 
yet wearied out with the tergiverſations / 
of his uncle, and the oppolitions of 4 
ſour monk, he returned to Paris, and . 
— his Thebaide. 1 * 

s Andromague appeared in 1667, 
ſhewed that the young poet, whom 
Boileau had learnt to rhyme with ſo 
much difficulty, was js 

| cient, 
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ficient, But now we find his zeal fy 
poetry betrayed him into an indiſeretion, 
and put him upon a ſatyrical piece, litth 
expected from a nurſeling of Port Royal 
M. Nicole in a letter againſt one, who 
from being a dramatic writer, ſet up u 
explain the Revelations, had ſaid: that th 
firſt ſetting out of this enthuſiaſt was, by 
ſcribling romances and plays. Aqgualiy, 
adds he, not very reputable in the account 
of diſcreet people, but quite abominablt it 
the eyes of Chriſtianity. A compeſer if 
novels, or a playwright are alike, pulli 
Poiſoners, not of the periſhing bodies, bu 
the more precious ſouls ; chargeable wil 
innumerable ſpiritual murders, Raine 
thought this was levelled at him, eſpe 
cialiy as on the account of his intimacy 
with the players, he had been 'exclu& 
ed from Port Royal by a letter. from 
ſiſter Racine his aunt, which well d 

to be inſerted. = 


% Glory to Feſus Chriſt, a 
«© And to the moſt holy Sacrament. 


Upon information that you deſign” 
ed a journey hither, I had aſked o 
« mother's leave to ſee you, becauſe 
& ſome perſons had aſſured us that ther 
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« was a change in you, and that you 
« were ſeriouſly bent upon your con- 
& yerſion z and with what tranſport 
% ſhould I have met you, and poured 
« my joy into your boſom, that God 
« had viſited you with his ſanctifying 
« light; but moſt ſenſibly am I touched 
« with ſomething which has reached my 
e ears, within theſe few days; I write to 
« you in'the affliction of my heart, and 
« with weeping eyes, wiſhing that my 
“ inceſſant tears could obtain from God 
„ your ſalvation, which of all things, 
“lies neareſt my heart. I have heard 
* then that you more and more haunt a 
« {et of men, whoſe name is an abomi- 
% nation to all who have the leaſt 
% ſpark of piety, and juſtly excluded 
“from the church and the communion 
* of the faithful even at their death, un- 
*« leſs upon a ſtrict repentance z judge 
then my dear nephew, of my concern 
** and myagony, from my known tender- 
* neſs for you; you know how much 
I havewiſhed to ſee youentirely God's, 
in ſome creditable ſtation. I entreat 
vou therefore, dear nephew, to have 
* pity on your own ſoul, and to lay to 
heart the dreadful abyſs in which a 
cc Ve 
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have plunged yourſelf; I could wiſh 
„ that what I have heard were not true, 
* but if you are ſtill wretchedly to con. 
s tinue a commerce odious to God, and 
* diſgraceful among men, you are not 
& to think of coming to ſee us, a 
you cannot but know, that I could na 
. k to you, knowing you to be in 
4 65 de lorable and unchriſtian a calling. 
: P 
«© However, I ſhall never ceaſe to pray 
4 that God will ſhew mercy to you, and 
* to me in you, your ſalvation being 
& above all things dear to me. 
Irritated rather than convinced by this 
letter which he called an excommunics- 
tion; and thinking that M. Nicole aim- 
ed at him in his invectives againſt the po- 
ets 3 he writ a firſt letter, of which the 
- author of the continuation of the hiſt 
of the French academy fays, I 
whether our language affords any thing - 
more ingenious or better writ, The ene- 
mies of Port Royal ſtimulated him on, 
and are ſaid to have promiſed him a be- 
nefice. But ſhewing a ſecond letter, which 
he had prepared, to Boileau, this can- 
did man told him that whatever honour 
ſuch peices might do to his wit, they 
would do none to his * 
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ed a very eſteemable , and parti- 
cularly M. Nicole, the beſt good natured 
man of them all, and to whom, as to 
the others, he was under no ſmall obliga- 
tions, Well, —_— Racine, 3 
with this reproof, the public ſhall ne- 
ver ſee this ſecond letter, and he made 
it his buſineſs to ſu $ the firſt. 

About the year 1666 Racine obtain- 
ed a beneſice e coho 
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and talking whole hours with . | 
he reſig clin the benefice, but ed 
the — (he ede! in his play of 
the Litigants. 

This play, at firſt, was fo coldly res. . 
ceived, that the players durſt not ven- 
ture at a third time; but about a month 
after tacked it to a tragedy before the 
king, who was ſo taken with it, that he 
laughed ſeveral times very heartily to the 
wonder and mortification of moſt of the 
court, who however now ſoon changed 
their note and ſeconded the royal ap- 
plauſe, 

The players elevated with ſuch unex 
pected Faceels, drove away that very 
night to Paris, and nooks * 
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thor. Three coaches at the dead of the 
night, in a ſtreet which ſcarce ſees. one 
in the day, drew all the neighbourhood 
to the windows; and as it was well known 
that not a few conſiderable lawyers had 
taken offence at The Litigants, it wa 
concluded that the poet had brought 
himſelf into trouble, and whilſt: he wa 
enjoying the ſatisfaction of the court*sap- 
probation, all Paris thought him under 
confinement. ”* 

The advantageous impreſſion which 
four verſes of Racine's Britannicus, made 
on Lewis XIV. deſerves to be remem- 
bred. Narciſſus in his account to Neroof 
the people's talk againſt him, gives himto 
underſtand that his eagerneſs of excelling 
in things beneath. an emperor. expoſed 
him to their cenſures. 


He prides himſelf to guide the rapid car, 
Contends for prizes foreign 10 his ſtate, | 
And of himſelf makes a ridiculous ſhow, * 
Nay, on the ſtage ignobly trills his voice. 


Theſe lines ſtruck the young monarch, 
who had uſed to dance at court ballets, 
where none ſ d him in agility and 
gracefulneſs; ſo that after this he never 
Per- 
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ormed in any ballet, owning that a 
ing ought not to make a ſhow of him- 
ſelf. n 5 
This tragedy was alſo honoured with 
the approbation of the great Condẽ in a 
happy application of theſe lines in it 
ſpoken by Titus of Berenice; 


Depuis trois ans entiers chaque jour je la vois, 
Et crois toujours la voir pour la premiere 


fois. 


A thought not very different from what 
Dryden puts in the mouth of Anthony to 
Cleopatra. 1 


I ſaw yon e ry day, and all the lay, 
Zet ev ry day ſeem' d but as the firſt 5 
So eager was I ſtill to ſee you more. 


Towards the year 1674, M. Racine 
was admitted into the French academy; 
his ſpeech on that occaſion was very 
plain and ſhort, but ſpoilt by his timidity; 
for he was ſo low that M. Colbert, who 
came on purpoſe to hear it, could not 
hear a fingle word, and they who fat 
Cloſe by him very few: neither has it 
appeared among the academical col- 

lections, 
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lections, nor been found ſince en 
probably he had no great ts of it, 
though he beſt of judges allow that he 
was born no leſs an orator than a poet, 
which is not always the caſe, though ther 
be a near affinity betwixt thoſe characten 
His Pbædra, with all its merit, wa 
very near being totally diſgraced by the 
artifice of the aſſembly, which favoured 
Pradon, the author of a piece of the ſame 
name, and brought upon the ſtage at the 
ſame time. Their artifice coſt them dear, 
no leſs than 15000 livres, for they be- 
ſpoke the boxes during the firſt ſix night 
of the two rival Phedras, crowding them 
at Pradon's and leaving them empty 
at that of Racine. However it ſoon iti- 
umphed over all oppoſition z and -this 
gave him the greater joy, it being a 
piece which exhibits virtue in its full light, 
and in which the very thought of guilt i 
conſidered in the ſame horror as guilt it- 
ſelf. He hoped it would ingratiate the 
22 perſons 2 both by that 
ety arning. This expreſſion pro- 
— ry bam a deſire of being reconciled 
to his former maſters of Port Royal; be- 
lides it was his opinion that love had no- 
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thing to do with tragedies unleſs it were 
intirely tragical. 5 | 
It was in the year 1666 that the ſtrict 
ſentiments of religion which had been in- 
ſtilled into M. Racine ſuddenly began 
to operate; he owned dramatic authors 
to be pioſoners; he reſolved to forſake 
all kinds of poetry and in the fervor of his 
repentance, was for entring among the 
Carthuſians; but from this extream he 
was diſſuaded by his confeſſor. This judi- 
cious perſon repreſented to him that he 
was not formed for ſolitude, that it 
would be more adviſable to continue in 
the world, and ſhun the dangers of it by 
marrying a perſon ſtrictly religious; and 
that the endearing company of ſuch a 
ſpouſe, would induce him to break off 
thoſe pernicious haunts, into which he 
had been drawn by a fondneſs for the 
theatre; he likewiſe gave him to hope 
that domeſtic cares would not fail even 
againſt his will, to damp the þ pr of po- 
etry, it being the nurſeling of eaſe, and 
the product of a vacant mind. | 
Accordingly the next year he marri- 
ed a young oman of - an un- 
exceptionable character; and found in 
her an equivalent for all the witty _ 
* 


CY 
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which he had forſaken. Tender expreſſi. 
ons are not always genuine, Cicero call 
his wife mea lux — mea vita — mea def. 
deria —— fideliſima et optima conjux, yet 
ſome time after diſowned this dear ſpouſ 
to marry an immenſe fortune; but r. 
ligion which abhors all hypocriſy, bad 
cemented the union of theſe two heart, 
and reconciled their oppoſite diſpoſitions; 
for indeed, they ſeemed to be little made 
for each other, the love of poetry being 
predominant in him, and ſhe ſo averk 
from it, that while ſhe lived ſhe never 
knew any thing of a verſe nor of her huſ- 
band*s own tragedies, any more than the 
names which happened to be mentioned 
in converſation. His tenderneſs for his 
family gave him a very quick ſenſibility 
of worldly incidents, and her indifference 
about wealth quite amazed Boileau. M 
Racine, on returning with a purſe of a. 
thouſand louis from Verſailles to Boileauꝭ 
houſe, where Mrs. Racine was expecting 
him, ran to her and embraced her, 
ſaying, Congratulate me, bere is a put 
of a thouſand louis, which the king ba 
given me. To which ſhe anſwered only 
with complaining that Billy was grow! 
very naughty, and had not looked. 1 
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book for two days. Another time, replied 
he, for that, let us now give our ſelves up 
o joy. She continued telling him, that 
hen they got home, the boy muſt be 
brought to a ſenſe of his fault; at 
this Boileau, who full of aſtoniſhment, 
as walking haſtily to and fro in the 
oom, no longer able to contain himſelf, 
cried out, conn RE 1 
is it in nature thus to diſregard a 

of a thouſand louis?  * © Ly | 
M. Racine's firſt public care after his 
marriage, was -to be reconciled to Meſ- 
ſieurs de Port Royal; this was an 
matter with the good M. Nicole, who 
received him with arms, but M: 
Arnaud ſtood out, though Boileau was 
the n:gotiator, One day he bethou 
himſelf of carrying to this auſtere perſon 
the tragedy of Phædra, as from the au- 
thor, to ſhew him that a t y may be 
innocent in the account of the ſtrifteſt 
caſuiſts ; and after reading to him that 
_ of the where 90 _ 
wiſhes that tragedy were brought to b 
approved of 2 religious, and de- 
claring in his name that he had no further 
concern with actors, actreſſes, and ſtage 
he began with ati oratorial air, to prove 
Vol. II. F that 
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that Tragedy was no farther 
than as perverted by the Poets 3\ 
divines, who happened to be with the 
doctor, liſtened with a general ſatile, u 
hy parades of Wk who was litt 
ned morality and 
ur greatly 1 when M. Arnaud 
ſaid, Ti be fo, be is not 10 blame, ant 
ir is in itſelf of no ill tendency 
Boileau has declared he never, on any 
occaſion whatever, felt ſuch a pleaſure; 
charm'd with ſucceſs, he M. Ar. 
naud's . permiſſion that the author of the 
— might wait on him. Accerd 
ugly coming the next morning, - though 
there was a great deal of company, the 
penitent, with a look of ſorrow and fub 
miſſion, threw himſelf. at his feet ; the 
doctor did the like, and after a cordil 
embrace, aſſured him, that he would for- 
ger all chat an de his Red 


In 1197 M. Racine was joint 
with Boileau appointed to write dhe li 
— of Lewis XIV. and in 1678-the 
two poets, a very. rare phænomenos, 
were ordered to follow the army, that 
they. might better deſcribe the opexations 
deer the NOW their Friends 
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were not wanting to divert themſelves 
on theis ignorance of military- 
The evening before their 
de Cavoye coming to Racine, all d him 
if he had taken cate to have his horſes 
contract - nod; the hiſtorian 
him, what he meant? Why, — 
the officer, do you im 
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affairs. 
, M. 


again aſk'd 


ine that upon 
march we meet with farriers at — 
turn? no; we agree — Gt at 
Paris, paying an extraordinary price, that 
the ſhoes he puts on our horſes ſhall 
laſt and hold on fix months. Racine then 
replied, This is more than I knew, Boi- 
leau never told me a word on't ; but that 
man's thoughts are never at home. Ra- 
cine goes away to Boileau, rattling him 
for his negligence, but Boileau tells him 
that he knew nothing of the matter; ſo 
they conſulted about one of theſe con- 
tract. farriers, whilſt M. de Cavoye had 
diverted the king with the ſucceſs of his 
archneſs. As. the lighteſt particulars re. 
lating to ſome men are entertaining, I 
ſhall add another of theſe waggeries : 
One evening, after-a march, Boileau 
threw himſelf upon a bed without any 
ſupper, and was ſoon faſt M. de 
Cavoye W of it, came _ 
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told him with an air of deep concern, 
The king is diſpleaſed with you, he 
made an obſervation of you today greatly 


to your prejudice. Then what is it, 
for God's ſake, cried Boileau, 
up. Why, continued M. Cavoye, | 
am ſorry to tell you of it, though the 
ſooner you know it, perbaps, the better; 
his Majeſty obſerved that you was al 
awry on horſeback. If that's all, u. 
turned Boileau, welcome Yother nap. 
Corneille, the ſublime tragedian dj. 
ing ſoon after, it fell to M. Racine's pan 
to make a ſpeech at the reception of two 
members; which, though admirable in 
the whole, contained particularly a deli 
cate panegyric on Lewis XIV. ſhewing 
the facility of negociations, under a king 
whoſe miniſters only trouble was to con- 
municate with dignily what was diftattd 
to them with prudence z and deſcribing 
that prince in his cloſet the evening befor: 
he ſet out to head his armies, writing 4 
billet to his ambaſſadors ; and the foreign 


powers reſtrained within the narrow li- 


mits ſet them in that billet, he compares 
them to Antiochus, terrified, though at 
the head of numerous forces, with the 
heroic boldneſs of the Roman * 
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dor, drawing a circle round him, out 
of which he durſt not ſtir before he gave 


his final anſwer. The ſubject of theſe 


well turned praiſes being informed of 


his ſpeech, would hear it from the au- 
Wthor, and when he had gone through it, 


ſaid to him, I am very well pleaſed with 


WW, I would praiſe you more, if you bad 


* me leſs. 

Upon the finiſhing of any intereſting 
part of the * s hiſtory, 1 always 
read it over before him, and the ap- 
pointed place for theſe rehearſals was in 
the apartment of Madam de Monteſpan, - 

a favourite of that monarch, at the time 
vhes the king came there to pla z and 
Madam de Maintenon was uſually pre- 
ſent at theſe readings, which were ſuc- 
ceeded by a at play. When any 
peeviſh words eſcaped Madam de Mon- 
teſpan, they obſerved the king to ſmile 
at Madam de Maintenon, who ſat by on 
aſtool, but on a ſudden was no more ſeen 
at theſe entertainments. Meeting her, not 
long after, they took the freedom to aſk, 
why ſhe abſented herſelf from their hi- 
ſtory ; ſhe anſwered very coldly, I am 10 
8 admitted to Wars. myſteries ; = which, 

ſhe being miſtreſs 7 4 uncommon wit, - 


they 
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they were both ſurpriſed and concerned ; 
but their ſurpriſe was greater, when the 
king being confined to his bed, and ſend. 
g for them to what d had 
— writ of the *. 
Madam de bikes Xr near * 
king's bolſter, and talking familtarly 
with him. They were juſt beginning to 
read when Madam de Monteſpan un- 
exp*Etedly came in, and after ſome com- 
pliments to the king, was ſo prolixin 
thoſe to Madam de Maintenon, that the 
king, to cut them ſhort, bid her ſi 
down, adding, 4s the work was begun 
your deſere, it is fit you ſhould have tht 
hearing of it. She ed 
a light to the reader, ſat herſelf down, 
and ſtrove to ſeem very attentive ; but 
from that time Madam de Maintenon's 
intereſt ſo viſibly increaſed, that both 
the hiſtorians paid their court to bei, 
according to the beſt of their kill N. 
cine was not accounted an expert eourtie 
by the king himſelf, who ſeeing M. de 
Cavoye and Racine walking together, 
ſaid, There's two men whom I often 
ſee together, and I dare ſay I know the 
reaſon, Cavoye with Racine ſets or 


| indeed. could be more r 
— a 1 
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a wit, and Racine with Cavoye would 
be 1 a eourtier. 


ile ſuppleneſs, as 

particularly from - 47 two follows, þ in- 
ſtances, which ſhew at the fame the ten- 
der parent and the ſtrict chriſtian. 
Being one day juſt returned from Ver- 
failles, a gentleman came with an invi- 
tation to him to dine at the Hotel de 
Conde. I muſt not dave the honour, an- 
ſwered he, of going thither ; it is above 
a week fince J —4 ſeen my wife and chil- 
dren, who ard yd at my being with 
them, and bauy 2 a very fine car p; 
ſo that I maſt 4 with the dear creatures. 
The Gentleman told him, that ax itluf- 
trious e overjoyed at 
bis being with them : which, M. 
Racine fetching out the carp and ſhewing 
it * = I faid, Ser, as they 
þ a treat for me, whe- 
= Ze can 4 . myſelf from dining with 
theſe poor children, who would have no 
pleaſure in eating it without' me; pray be 


' ſo kind as to motion my excutfe to his ſerene 


bigbneſs, The gentleman did ſo, and 
thoſe great pe profeſt themſelves 
better pleaſed - with ſuch a parental 
F 4 ten- 
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| than they could have bees 
with his delightful converſation. , The 
ſecond is, It being ſignified to him tha 
his giving a few inſtructions in ora 
to a princeſs of the blood- royal. would 
be agreeable to his majeſty ; he went, 
but finding that it was to * her in 
acting ſome paſſages in Audromagut, lou 
which had been taught her, he withdrey, bin 
begging that he might not be put upa un 
leſſons of that kind. _ 1 Joy 
Of his admirable elocution there is 4 
known inſtance : Being in company with It 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinguiſh'd Jearnirg, it 
and the diſcourſe falling upon Sophocls; Wii 
heated by the name of an author be ſo ſt 
greatly. admired, he took a Greek 80. It 
phocles and read the tragedy of Oedipus, 
tranſlating it extemporarily z and {1 
was his emotion, that he impreſt on hi tc 
hearers all the ſentiments of terror: and 
Pity with which that pathetic performance 0 
abounds. ** I have ſeen, ſays one who p 
was preſent, our beſt plays performed by l 
our belt players, but was never affected 
in any meaſure as by this reading; and 
whilſt I am writing this, methinks I ſee 
Racine, with his book in his hand, and 
all the company about him dre por, 
wi 
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with tragical ſentiments. Whilſt Ra- 
cine was about his 22 he _ 
every morning to go to the garden 
the Thuilleries, where artificers of all 
kinds were then at work; once, with- 
out ſo much as minding that anybody 
was there, repeating his verſes with a 
loud energetical voice, he ſuddenly found 
himſelf ſurrounded by a eroud of thoſe 
artificers, who had left off work to fol- 
low him, as a frantic who was certainly 
going to throw himſelf into the baſon. 
It is a ſingular honour to this play, that 
it pleaſed Charles XII. of Sweden, and 


ſo much, that he uſed to ſhew the moſt 


ſtriking places to one of his miniſters. - 
It is well known, that the ſame warlike - 
prince reading the firſt epiſtle of Boileau, 
where Alexander is called a madman, 
tore the leaf out. 

However, at the repeated ſollicitations 
of Madam de Maintenon, for a reli- 
gious tragedy to be ated by the young 
Ladies of St. Cyr “, he compoſed his 


on tk _—__. 


* A ſeminary out of Paris, founded by Ma- 
Gm de Maintenon, for above a hundred young 
ladies of good families, with no fortunes. 


F 5 Eſther, 
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. and afterwards — and 
ome oratorios on ſcriptural ſobjects. A. 
the repreſentation of Eſther before the 
king, Eliſa's memory failed her ; u 
which Racine, full of concern, criel 


with this . fell a crying: thy 
quickly alter'd Racine's concern; he rat 
to her, wiped her tears, and could 50 
forbear weeping at the uneaſineſs he had 
given. This was far from being a di 
grace to him, according to the tnaxin 
of the antients : va I apdaxgue; d 

The oratorios were ſeveral times pes 
formed before the king, who, upon the 
firſt hearing of theſe words ; 


Mon Dieu quelle guerre erueile ! 

Fe trouve ray 1 en moi: 

Eun veut que plein d tn, 

Mon cæur te ſoit toujour — 
L' autre & tes —— ; rehell 

Me revolte contre ſa loi 


turning to Madam de Maintenon, faid, 
Madam, theſe are % men I am inl- 
mately * with. | 1 


e. 
he 
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In the year 1690 he was appointed 
gentleman in ordinary to the king, and 
bis mind being now totally alienated 
from poetry, he made the campaign, of 
the ſiege of Namur: His letters from 
thence to Boileau manifeſt chav hiſtory 
took up all his thoughts, A tart ſaying 
is reported of him, though ſpoke without 
any ill meaning; when, after the capi- 
tulation of the caſtle of Namur, the 
prince of Brabangon the governor ws 
going out, M. Racine happened to ſay 
to him, here's very bad weather for re. 
moving y by which he meant no more than 
the continual heavy rains. The prince 
miſtook it for a raillery, but mildly re- 
plied, The worſt weather iz % fair for 
ſach a removal; and the king was migh- 
uly pleaſed with the anſwer, 

It was purely the effect of domeſtic 
tenderneſs,that the character which Cicero 
gives of hunſelf was fully applicable to 
M. Racine, Semper magis adverſos rerum 
exitus metuens quam fperans ſecundos 
and the following event certainly — 
him too ſenſibly, and made him con- 
clude what was never thought of, 

Madam de Maintenon, who had a 


particular value for him,gliſcourſing with 
F 6 him 
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him upon the diſtreſſes of the people, he 
anſwered, They were the uſual: conſe 
quences of long wars, but that they 
might be alleviated upon a proper n. 
reſentation to thoſe at the helm. No- 
y, replied ſhe inſtantly, fitter thai 
yourſelf; I lay it upon you, and beaffured 
the paper ſnall never go out of my hand: 
There was no denying, and a moſt ad- 
mirable memoir he drew up: T bis lady 
was once ruminating over it, when the 
king happened to ſurprize her, and af 
reading ſome lines, earncſtly aſk*d who 
was the author ; ſhe anfwered, that ſhe 
was under ſecrecy : The author | will 
know, ſaid the king, and with ſuch 4 
deciſive air, that ſhe was obliged to de- 
clare him. Upon which, the king, 
with ſome diſcontent, went away, ſay- 
ing, What! becauſe be makes ſuch fint 
ver ſes, does he fancy be knows every thing; 
and being a fine poet, muſt be needs tur 
fate ſman? N 
Madam de Maintenon ſent to inform 
him of what had happened, and not to 
ſee her till farther notice, The ſhock 
which this gave him was thought the 
cauſe of a fever, and of an abſceſs in the 
liver, which ſoon after ſeized 


wo 


wound was the deeper, being juſt upon 
procuring a handſome court-ſettlement 
for his eldeſt fon ; however he ſoon went 
abroad, though in a weak condition. 
Soon after he had' an opportunity to 
ſpeak to his patroneſs in Verſailles gar- 
den: What are you afraid of? ſaid ſhe, 
your misfortune is owing to me, and my 
honour is concerned in repairing it; your 
fortune is mine; *tis but a cloud, III 
bring on fair weather again, No, no, 
Madam, anſwered he, never for me. 
Why ſo, replied ſhe, do you doubt of 
my heart or intereſt. Neither, returned 
| he, Madam, I know your goodneſs, but 
have an aunt, whoſe love for me is of 
another kind ; that devout maid is daily 
praying that God would ſend me croſſes, 
diſappointments, reproaches and morti- 
fications, to lay me low z and her intereſt 
is more prevalent than yours. Juſt as 
ſhe was going to reply, they heard the 
noiſe of a chaiſe z Here's tbe king taking 
the air, cried ſhe, hide yourſelf. - | 
His illneſs now ſtrongly declared itſelf 
and confined him to his bed ; many no- 
blemen of the firlt rank viſited him, and 
the king himſelf ſent the kindeſt meſſages. 
When his boſom friend Boileau Go 
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take his laſt leave of him, he raiſed him- 
ſelf up, and embracing him, ſaid, I ac- 
count it a bappineſi io me that I die befare 


ou. | ** 
n Senſible of the near approach of death, 
he directed one of his ſons to write 1 
letter to M. de Cavoye, to ſollicit the 
yment of the arrears of his penſion, that 
might leave ſome ready money to his 
family : When the letter was read to hin, 
Why, ſaid he, did not you alſo mention 
Boileau's arrears ? we muſt not be ſeps- 
rated; write another letter, that Boileau 
may ſee I am his friend to the laſt, _ 
This ſerenity in his laſt moments ſur- 
prized and rejoiced all who had been ac- 
quainted with his former avowed 
of death; and ſome days after, Boileau, 
who had not for ſome time been at 
court, going thither to receive his ma- 
jcſty*s orders, as the hiſtory was nov 
devolved upon him alone, and mention- 
ing to his majeſty M. Racine's chriſtian 
heroiſm at his death; Yes, ſaid the ki 
I have heard of it, and was ſurprized ; 
he uſed to fear it too much, and I te- 
metmber that at the ſiege of Ghent you 
was the braveſt of the two. Tha 
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That generous monarch being inform- 
ed that he had left more honour than 
wealth to a widow, with ſeven chil- 
dren, was pleaſed to ſend his condolence 
to Mrs. Racine, acquainting her, that 
he had ordered a penſion of 2000 livres 
for her family, to be equally divided till 
the laſt ſurvivor. 

The following will was found incloſed 
in a letter to his wife, 


N the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, | 
deſire that after my death, my body 


be carried to a uf ge des Champs, 


there to be buried in the burying-place 
at the feet of M. Hamon's [bis former 
naſter] grave. I moſt humbly requeſt 
the lady abbeſs and the nuns, to allow 
me that honour, h 1 acknow- 
ledge myſelf unworthy of it, on account 
of the offences of my paſt life, and in the 
abuſe of the excellent education which I 
formerly received in that houſe, and of 
the ſhining examples of piety and pe- 
nance which I ſaw there, and of whom 
| have been but a barren admirer. But 
the greater my offences, the more need 
luve I of the prayers of ſuch a devout 

com- 
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community. I alſo deſire the abbeſs and 
nuns to accept of the ſum of goo livres 
At Paris, in my cloſet, the roth of 
October, 1698. Sign'd | 


Rack 


Upon the demolition of Port- Royal 
leave was granted to remove M. Racine: 
body to Paris. Beſides two dramatic 
pieces, there is an admirable collection 
of letters to and from M. Racine, pub- 
liſhed by the worthy ſon of ſuch a father, 
The following ſpecimens, which are not 
peculiarly excellent, muſt be an invitation 
to read the whole of ſuch a charming 
cotreſpondenee. 


Fragment of a Letter to M. Racine, From 
M. de Guilleragaues, Ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople. 

Pera, gth June, 1684 

Yes, Sir, I cannot -reconcile 

myſelf to theſe countries, of which the 

antient poets and hiſtorians have ſaid ſo 
many fine things; but they betray either 
tlieir ignorance or fallacy. The Scaman- 
der and Simois are dried up ten months 
of the twelve, and their channel is no 
better than a ditch: The Hebrus is "et 
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far from any thing of a river: Natohia, 
Pontus, Nicomedia, Ithaca, now. Ce- 
phalonia, Macedonia, the diſtricts of 
| arifſa and Athens, could never raiſe 
one fifteenth of the men mentioned in 
hiſtorians. It is not ſuppofable that theſe 
countries, however well cultivated, were 
ever very populous z the ſoil being every 
where ſtony, aduft, without ſo much as 
z ſpring ; the wild hills, the barren coaſts, 
are no alterations ſince the time of theſe 
writers: The harbour of Aulis, now 
quite uſeleſs, may have been a good one, 
but never could contain the Grecian fleet 
of a thouſand ſhips, no, nor a thouſand 
boats : Cytherea and Paphos are frightfut 
places; as to the former, there is not 
ſuch a good for · nothing ſpot in the whole 
world, and the latter is a mere deſart, 
ts air is ſo very unwholeſome: Naxos is 
do better. Probably the poets made 
thoſe places the reſidence of Venus, 
where their miſtreſſes lived; they have 
xiremely miſplaced her: Church hi- 
ſtory talks of two thouſand bi — 
In On by what I have ſeen 


ſion if it ever afforded ſo many pe- 
nhes.— 
| A 
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A Letter from M. Racine to his eldef 
ſon then at the Hague with the Em. 
| OW agreeably was I ſurpriſed a 
M. Bonnac's [the embaſſador\ 
ecretary] opening my cloſet door, bu 
my joy was ſuddenly damp'd ;, for de 
Joint intreaties of my wife and me could 
not prevail upon. him to take up his 
quarters at our houſe z the next day w 
were at him again, and I even threaten'd 
him, that I would direct you to remove 
td ſome inn at the Hague; but when he 
told me that he was abſolutely obligel 
to be near M. de Torcy, that filenced 
me, but ſorely againſt my will an 
from the goodneſs of your mother's hear, 
you'll conclude that. ſhe was no. leſs cot- 
cerned than myſelf, There is nothing 
in this world 23 ſhe _ not 10 
to convince M. Bonre her 
of his kindneſs to — not alk 
Bonnac whether God has any ſhare d 
your thoughts, fearing the anſwer. migit 
not be as I ardently wiſh ;. yet I am 10 
without hopes, that in your endeavon 
to become a man of uniform probity, ! 
will occur to you, that n 
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ſuch, without rendering to God his due. 
vou are no ſtranger to religion; ac- 
quainted as you are with its beauty and 
dignity, you cannot ſurely but love it. 
Excuſe me if I ſometimes harp upon 
this ſtring, nothing, you know, lies 
nearer my heart, and take my word for 
it, any proficiency in it convincts me 
more and more, that there is nothing 
here below ſo delightful as a quiet con- 
ſcience, and an ad ce to God as an 
affectionate and all-ſufficient Father, 


Letter from- I to the ſame 
Dear ſon, my 1 
Our father being indiſpoſed, it is my 
part to acquaint you how agreable 
your application is to us. Be perſuaded 
that your advancements in thoſe qualifi- 
ations which are requiſite to a worthy 
dicharge of your employ ment, will give 
us the greateſt pleaſure. I thank you 
for your intended kindneſs . of . bringing 
me a gown, but no brocade for me. 
Your father is very ſorry to hear that 
you are under a neceſſity of wearing a 
ig; as he hates that foppiſh invention, 
be could wiſh you would keep to 4 
ir, 
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hair, however he remits it to the.amba{. 
ſador's pleaſure. All our little family 
went t'other day to dine at M. Boileau's 
villa, where we were entertained. in the 
kindeſt mannerz he took Lewis and 
Peggy into the wood, playing and jeſt. 
ing with them, and telling them he would 
carry them where they ſhould not find 
their way back to pappa and mamma: 
he did not underſtand a yaw of all the 

tty prattle of the things: cer- 
Linly there is not a 9 breathing, 
Lewis ſends his Love to you, the der 
little creature often promiſes us with the 
greateſt ſeriouſneſs, that he will never go 
to plays as you do, In your letter to 
me, you are pleaſed to deſire my prayers: 
if my prayers were heard, you would 
ſoon be a perfect Chriſtian, ſince your 
falvation is what I wiſh as much as any 
thing ; but think, ſon, that the prayers 
of parents avail little, unleſs children joi 
their endeavours to improve a reli 
education. Adieu, my dear ſon, I em- 
brace you. - 


A Letter 
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A Letter from M. Racine to the ſame 
ſon, when at the college. 


OU gave me a very pleaſing ac- 
count of your ſtudies and your 
converſation with M. Boileau; it is a 
moſt valuable favour for ſuch a man as 
he to familiariſe himſelf with you, and 
do you, pray, take care to hear and not 
be forward with your tongue, | like 
your tranſlation well enough ; let your 
next be one of the intereſting letters to 
A:ticus; there are a great many very 
fine ones on the ſtate of the common- 
wealth and the tranſactions then in agi- 
tation at Rome; the wit and judgment 
are wonderfully improved on reading 
them, by few works more: but eſpe- 
cially let me never hear that you make 
free with the name of ſuch a reſpectable 
perſon as. Cicero; it is not for ſuch a 
ſtripling as you, nor indeed for any one, 
togive him the appellation of a coward : 
charge you never forget the ſaying of 
Quinctilian, himſelf a great man, Ille /e 
prefeciſſe ſciat cui Cicero valde placebit. 
So it would have become you much bet- 
ter to have only ſaid, that he had not 
the intrepid courage of Cato: Let — 
de 


118 Jobn Racine. 
tell you alſo, that if you had careful 
— the life of Cicero in Plutarch, ya 
muſt have obſerved that his death ſheyed 
the man of refolution, ſo that'probably 
he would not have pouted and cried x 
you did, only. at having your teeth 
cleanſed. Your eldeſt ſiſter has'a con- 

laint againſt you; ſhe ſays it is abore 
— months ſince ſne has heard fron 
you; methinks ſome return is due for 
ſuch a real affection as I ſee ſhe has for 
you : Is one letter ſuch a gri trod- 
ble? were it only about your little ſiſters 
it would give her the greateſt pleaſurein 
the world. 

I take your regard to my admonitions 
againſt plays and operas very kindly; 
if you would compleat my joy, beltov 
ſome of your thoughts on God. I Kor 
that to frequent thoſe places is no di, 
grace before men, but is the favour 
God of no account with you? belier 
me tis the main concern of all; «lth 
reſt is of little moment indeed. Beſides, 
what will even men think af your adopt 
ing maxims ſo contrary to mine, I 
duke of Burgundy, whoſe taſte in polite 
ſciences is unqueſtionable, is never ie" 
at theatrical repreſentations. In ie 
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whole, dear child, I like your letter 
very well, as does your careful mother, 
except that part where you mention the 
wax dropping on your clothes. When 


ll 

00 

00 

i 

pon write, r ceremonies. 

Adieu, my dear ſon, let me frequently 

m- bear from you. 

e 6 
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for Ot, e 

lo WW Macpaten Dr Scupesy, died 

h n ns 

en HE celebrated M. Coſtar ſays 
T2 of this lady, Mademoiſelle 

de Scudery has entirely out 


of her own head com eighty 
volumes, and what I have publiſhed 
ate only collections from others.“ 
It is to her that is owing the very 
commendable alteration in the — of 
romances, iving more mod to 
the — als tenderneſs to the 
heroes, for in the preceding writings of 
this futile kind, the - heroines were too 
— and the heroes unnaturally hard 
arted. | 
In her Converſations there's a pleaſant 
Paſſage concerning dedications. * There 
| Was 
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was a certain writer who'had three en 
dedicatory for the ſelf ſame boo 
or three perſons very different in ui 
and merit, with a view of making u 
of that Which would torn to the buf 
account, and a third perſons» negoti ui 
the matter; accordingly he dedicnied ti 
book to the beſt bidder but the work 
man. Another, ho now reſts ſpm li 
labours, had prepared a —— 
rather a pompous panegyrie, buy the 
ſubje& of 4 * his — 
book was printed off, it was ſupptelt 
It is well — — 
author came to Paris with a ver elbe 
rate eulogium ou Richlieu, but finn 
him dead at his arrival, ſnewedhIVνe 
terity in modelling it into a pan gd 
the queen, Mary Anne of Auſtriat Then 
was alſo another, who after highlyy and 
zuſtly, commending a living perſon, gan 
an oppoſite turn to all he had aid ber 


the only fault was, that the praiſed 
dicd- before he had — on author 


anſwerably to his fancied merit 


think none of theſe come up ud the'® 
tifice of one Rangouray/ who!havi 
printed, a collection of) Lettets withi® 
page or numder, the/ binder gane bee 
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122 Edu Baur ſault.· 
tken begun, and particularly how. prince 
Mazars ſhould. be diſpoſed of 3 after 4. 
warm debate, it was carried thut 

> ſhopld be aſſaſſinated. Some mer- 
chants in the next room overhearing this 
diſcourſe, and concluding that cheſe 
ſtrangers were contriving the death f 
ſome. great prince, whom they concealed 
under the ſham, name of Mazara, went 
and gave information to the governor, 
and thus theſe. D couple wen 
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Rode eee buatis 1638, : 
died 1701. 4441 2 e 

IS extraordinary , on. was 
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Wealthy,. 

od away 2 1 bis plea Weg he 
41 1. the education of big yrs, 
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of the dauphin4 the king liked it fo-ax 


to have it tead te him ſeverai-times, and 
the duke de Montauſier the au- 


thor ſo 24 of aſſiſting to ſotm # 
gat prince} that he —— Aan 
governer to his royal 


nothing bat his want of Latin — 
him from ſuch an honourable and ad- 
rantageous-polt z//of ſuch ill conſequence 
n the n of ol patetits zo culttontg beit 
childrens 8 ent TE IEG Uh 3! 
It is ſar; aher 55 Jubi any 
knowledge'6f the Witheal languages, be 
attamed to à p acquuintance With 
the French; for being entouraged by 
Tho. Corneille to wy a candidate for 
a feat in the Which has been 
viuily termede The plus ribben of abe 
vil, Bourſault modeſtiy replied,” What 
a figure ſhould I make thore, Who know 
not a word of either Latin or Greek t 
This, DN. „ not 

Greek, but a French ach 
wderſtandls French Better 
' Whatever he cd w {hives 
growth, he could not be reproached with 
being indebted for his wit to thie'Latms 
or Greeks, yet thus Geſtitute of helps, 
before lie bad GEE His Eacoenth 
. , year H 
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BY beard how belonged," eat he nai 
| Was rH enen 
This will do indeed, faid Bourſivie, 
and wok in fuch adrefs, that che 
king the devot queen herſelf, cou 
** laughing, and all che court 
had it by heart. But the prĩnceſsꝰs von- 
ſeſſor, a 8 Franciſcan, rigid of 


himſelf, and egged dn by the © capuching, 


offered ro thr k 
ſdon b der ef 

ſelf in the Afar. "The 
could that it | 
but che qusen in 


father 
to intereſt her- 
wm. Fey eter 
-over u 
row being ani» 
madverted' oped; he Eft” Het 0 
the pleaſed. 


Stimulated by ber edifelivr; the . 
reſted the chancellor to revoke his pri- 
vikge, and ſend bim to the baſtile till 
father orders, to teach him not to jeſt 
with ſaints. This Nhuſtrious x 
befides his favour to men of letters, think 
ing the queen's anger greater than the 
offence, in obeying her orders took care 
wdire& the oſicer to give Bourſult time 
to write” to his friengs ; accordingly, 
upon ſuch ah un d viſit, he writ 
to the great Conde, his profeſt patron 4 

G 3 who 
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who were all in 4 Name at uch un M. 
digniey 
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who inſtantly drove away to! cout; ind 
interceded with the king, who | 
ſuperſeded his commitment! to the Ba. 
ſtile; but in complaiſance te the queen 
Jappreſſed his Gazexte, and f ack. off 
his penſion of 2000 livre. 
Some time after he obtain'd a pnivi- 
lege for a monthly Gazette of the lame 
kind, under the title of La muſe #1joute, 
for the entertainment of the daupty; but 
his. muſe, in the wantonneſs ot her bil. 
zity, publiſhing ſome ſarcaſms again 
the king of England, it was thought 
proper, as à peace was then in agitation, 
to ſhew that the court did not couste- 
nance ſuch freedoms, and Bourſault's{e 
cond privilege was taken from, him, but 
it was withal ſignified! to him, that this 
did not proceed from any change of the 
king's mind towards him, but From rear 
ſons of a ſuperior nature. | 
Bourſault's heart was no lefs excellent 
than his genius, for though Boileau had 
expoſed him in bis ſatyrs, when he heard 
that his cenſor was drinking the waten 
at Bourbon, near which place Boch 
had an employment in the revenue, and 
that money was ſhort with him; he im- 


mediately repaired W 
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of two hundred Louis: Boileau ſtruck 
with ſuch undeſerved generdſity, begged 


his par don, and offcred N his n 
friendſhip. ß. 
Here follows ſome f. imens of this 
agreable writer, the fi is a facetious 
— to a 4 on en forgot a a com- 


1 


Mabau, r F 
o never could . be me 
capable of forgetting the leaſt of 
your orders, and indeed I as little thought 
ſo myſelf z yet with the ballett of 
Atis and two eravats of French point, 
which I hope are come ſafe, there's no- 
thing of that pattern, which was the 
main thing. With your good ſpouſe's 
leave, he tum'd his commiſſion extremely 
wrong, you yourſelf ſhall be judge whe- 
ther my forgetfulneſs be not excuſable. 
We were engaged. with. the third bottle 
of mouth-wine [mouth-wine is a court 
hraſe for the wine his majeſty drinks] 
ſides one of, Muſcadine and two of 
Spaniſh, which we were to crack, when 
your health going round, put him in 
mind to tell. me that you dcfired meꝭ to 
buy ſomewhat for you, and that ſome- 
G 4 what 


what is the very thing which I have lu 
x-.co ſend. Tou make no queſtia 
Madara, thar that having as yet my wit 
about me, I embraced with tranſport ii 
opportunity of ſuch an inconſiderabh 
ſervice, as an earneſt of my devatedach 
to you on any more important ; aud 
whilſt my reaſon laſts I ſhall never alter; 
but that plaguy, inſidious Spaniſh win, 
fevenged upon me all the diſgracesef in 
countrymen ſince the war ; and I heing 
at St. Germain, it inferred that mine 
was a noddle of dignity, and that c. 
{quently euddbng is brain mig 
of notable ſervice to-ars nation. It filly 
| JWain'd its point, I frankly owa'it,'tor! 
qo not affect to be thought a ſeaſoned 
Tot, — pes table, and — 
was riſen before 1 opened my eyes, 
then ſo confuled, os Scheme A 
mento-of a luſty headach, I ſhould have 
had no remembrance of drin inꝑ · ot. 
This is my excuſe, Madam, in which 
M. Vieſſe muſt bear me Gut. His b- 
berality I acknowledge, but F as much 
complain of his injuſtice ; and 1 fal 
deſire that for the future he will be pleaſed 
to faddle me without giving me com · 
miſſions, or give me commillions or 


dne Biurſaulf. 129 
ut faddling me, if you pleaſe to bo” 
our me with any, whilſt he is in waits 
g, if I forget it never truſt me againy 
liſcard me entirely; and from ſuch a 
liſgrate, heaven keep me, for I ſeriouſ- 
y aſſure you madam, that I am with 
ke trueſt eſteem, Gr. 1 


ler to the archbiſhop of Paris, concerne 
a letter ar differtafion in favour. of the 
E 


5 


pet it be criminal to pu liſh the ſent- 

ments of the. fathers of the churches 

concerning innocent and deteſtable 755 

acles,) A molt worthy divine, whoi 

| ſhould not have conſulted, F I. h 

"ot thought him ſuch, reproached 4 
3 


jelterday for , publiſhing what be ha 
lone, mereſy ** — ſatisfaction 
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130 Edme Bourſault. 
and touched me in the tendereſt par, 
charging me with a breach of truſt. l 
is true, my lord, (nor will the due e 
fpe& I bear to your grace, allow me i 
leaſt to prevaricate) that when I wa 
in the country, where I writ "op, 1 
well meaning prieſt, who probably kney 
no more of plays, than from his ritua 
which was the bulk of his library, would 
by no means give me abſolution, bit 
upon a promiſe to conſult abler 
than himſelf, whether the acting of i. 
were lawful? I thought there could nat 
be a fitter perſon than my former cus 
Jeſſor at Paris; he has an univerſal cha 
racter for learning, underſtanding and 
_ to him I ſent not only my A 
but alſo ſeveral other of my plays, whic 
T begged him ſeriouſly to exatnige, and 
for the "ſake of that friendſhip which k 
had' ſo often proteſted to have for me, 
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out his leave. I knew indeed, that to 
aſk it, would have been to little pur- 
poſe; but having ſome other pieces in 
readineſs for repreſentation, and partieu» 
lary Æſap at Court, which 1 am ready 
to ſubmit to the graveſt cenſor, 1 
thought it would be a preparative to a 
favourable reception of them, previouſ» 
ly to ſhew, that the fathers and canons 
which explode deteſtable exhibitions, 
did not mean to prohibit entertainments, 
which are not. only elegant, but of 
good moral tendency. This my lord, 
gave occaſion to the letter, againſt which 
luch a clamour bas been raiſed; and 
this was all I meant in taking the liber 
ty to print that letter, without the pri- 
vacy of the bonoured: author. Nobody 
knows better than your grace, that 
ſince ſtates became flouriſhing and ſtate- 
ly cities were built, - es have 
been in uſe for the recreation of the in- 
habitants, and that if the primitive fa- 
thers debarred chriſtians from being pre- 
lent at them, twas becauſe the ſhews 
of the antients were an eſſential part ot . 
the Pagan religion. Thoſe emperors, 
(I ſpeak of, chriſtian- emperors) whe 
memory is molt revered, took care in- 
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deed, that no- idolatry 


amang the | . 
T c fache 


les themſelves 3 the 
preſentations fſubſiſted, bat were nev 


modelled. My lord, you can eafily call 
to mind, that popes themſelves hav 
not thought theatrical entertainment, 
unbecoming the eyes of chriſtians ; they 
themſelves making no fcruple to be 


* 


Sen at them. Cardinal Baſſarion, 
triarch of Conſtantinople, whom 
Fonius mentions in his eccleſiaſtical a- 
nals, 2 * pope —— 
having brought the emperor Frederic 

Mr Redbeard, to an accome 
dation, in return for the aſylum and fue 
cours received from the Venetians, gran 
ed them ſeveral privileges, and particulathy 
the third box at the theatre, for the duke q 
that ſtate. To ſave your grace the trouble 
of finding it out, I ſhall here quote the 
very original e, Pontiſer ab lem 


ci & ejus ſucceſſoribus, ac ſenatui Ju 
10 privilegia conceſſit, and * lower, 
Nuod Venetorum principi, tertium ſedem is 
tbeatro fieri fecit, cum prius dus tar 
tum in pape tbeatro ſodes eſſeni ; ſnarm 


dextram pontiſar, ſiniſtram vero Cacſa- 


Acium a Venetis fuſceptitm, Sebaſt iam di 
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Edm# Bourſault. 133 
wt. Baron. an. 11. Thus my lord, 
it is manifeſt, chat the pope had a theas 
tre where the chief feat was appropri- 
ated to his bolinefs, the ſecond to the 
emperor, and a third to the duke of 
Venice; and what could be exhibit- 
ed there more grand, and if I 
may ſo ſay, more uſeſul than Carneille's 
or Racine*s compoſitions? Was ever hy- 

riſy better expoſed, than in Moliere's 
Fartoffe, and 1s it not to be wiſhed, 
that the preachers were as ſucceſsful 
againſt vice and profaneneſs, as he againſt 
vanity and folly. How many noble- 
men ſurrounded by artful flatterers, 
would never have come to a ſenſe of 
themſelves, ' or ſeen their defects in a 
tue light, had they not been ſhewn 
them in the tively images of a comedy 
It is not imperiouſneſs or the pp-liſtec 
um, which can always bring mankind. 
to reaſon terrifying inſtructions are of- 
ten found to avail leſs than the jocular 
and infinating. 8 
If your grace would allow me to mix 
ſomething of freedom with my tranſ- 
cendent reſpect, I would inform you, 
that the im us ſtorm, which has for 
ſome days paſt been conjured up againſt 
| plays 


134 Han Baur ſault. 
plays, and of which I am the unmeas 


ing cauſe, has proved like thoſe , bene- 
ficial ſhowers which increaſe the earth 
fertility ; and that the charge brought 
againſt them has appeared ſo weak, that 
it has only ſerved to increaſe and extend 
the deſite of going to them, All, thei 
anſwers are not more known than they 
were before, or if they are, it is not to 
their advantage; the curioſity. to read 
their inveCtives, ſoon brought on di- 

oft, and that gaping ; and the beſt el. 
2 of their writings, my lord, can be 
no other than a conviction of their in- 
ſufficiency, and a reſolution never to 
diſgrace ' the preſs again. Is not the 
whole world a play? does it not ſwarm 
with. creatures, who without the name df 
Tartuffe, are the abſolute originals of the 
dramatic ? can there be a more riſible gr- 
mace, than to preach poverty. amudlt 
the wanton enjoyment of. a fat benefice?. 
Cardinal Richliev,. that great divine, 
that vigilant biſhop, that canſummats 
miniſter, is it ſuppoſable, that ſuch a 
man would openly have taken the ſtage 
into his patronage, and would have 0 
liberally rewarded thoſe who wrote, 


is, if he had coneeived this entertain- 
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ment to be unchriſtian ; and can the Sor- 
bonne to whom he way ſuch a conſide- 
table benefactor, 'condemn what he ap- 
proved, without Cg 4 reproach up- 
on his memory ? amid all the rigours. 
of the inquiſition in 8 1 and Portuggl 
the theatre is tolerated, and were jt per 
nicious, would ic dare to ſhew its ad 
in thoſe nations,. where the ſlighteſt of- 
fence againſt religion is often an unpar- 
donable crime, and as ſuch puniſhed to 
the utmoſt. It was certainly, with the 
greateſt reaſon, that Tettullian. St. Cy- 
prian, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Auguſtin, 
Oroſius, Lactantius and Salvian, and. 
theſe more reſpectable authorities the 
councils, have fulminated the ſpectacles 
of their times, for they were really abo- 
minable, and to-ſuch a degree, that the 
worſt of libertines now a days could not 
bear with them; but the modern come- 
dy refined from thoſe dregs, 97 4 a ve- 
hicle of prudence and morality, d ges 

fall under thoſe avathernas 3 and if © by 
neceſſary: to relieve the labours and fol- 
hot of life with diverſions, none 
can anſwer the end with more innocence, 
Did I not appr that I muſt be ac- 


countable far 425 your . 


/ | 
4 5 
j 


ſpect in his behaviour, leſt it 


tread him about wherever his Litilic⸗ 
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cipus moments on which 1 n ] 
waple, moſt humbly Jo. * my lord, 
to caſt an eye on ay of es 
which comes along with . 
yourſelf may be judged, whether there 
be any thing in it which may diſpleak 
the niceft hive, Ridiculing vice and 
folly in general, I point out no partici 
lar perſon; and one who ſneers at a f. 


 Tious reproof, pleaſed with laughing a 


the follies of another, becomes circum: 
thould be 
his turn to be the laughing-ſtock, With 
this view, wy lord, I have introduced 
sp, amidit variety of charactetz i; 
expoſe their foibles and miſchiefs unJer 
the unexceptionable imagery. of fable 
He who now preſents himſeff' for yout 
grace's examination, is hp in the cout 
try, the next will be jap at court, a 

place which may ſtand in need of fore 
amendment, and where we fault are 


more influential as coming fa 


of rank and power; 1 from Ky 


Tefice, is wanting, and ſhall. Ren 
give that amiableneſs to virtue, and 

uglineſs to vice, which ay. Py ſe 
mein both their propet theatthetit. 


— 


ethod, my lord, ſhews me very far 
rom any e 1 
jouſneſs, or the world. And 
rhilſt 1 maintain the lawfulnefs of tne 
tage. I with 1 labour, that it may be 


ral ſlip of my pen, your grace is 
pleaſed to aſſign me a more ſerious em- 


the ſubmiſſion and 
ict Iam, Oe. 8 


Infone of hls forters ure che following 


dallag 8.—1. 
zonnet, who, upon che deach of his wife, 
king orders, role to the cardinalſmip, 
and his two ſons embracing the fame 
tate of life, 
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+ Wh=cibiſhop, and the other a biſhop. The , 
* linal Brigunbet Officiating at mak 
* fore the king, was aſſiſted by his ſon 
0 tie archbiſhop, as deacon, and by his 
on the biſhop, as fub-deacon ; What a 
5 reciprocal joy to the parent and ſons! a 
arcumſtance perhaps without a parallel. 
0 In 1385 M. de Thou, chief preſi- 
vi dent of the parliament of Paris, appear- 
* ed in the fourth coach, which had ever 


been 


Eu Bourſault. 137 


deſign to countenance licen- 


iocent and inſtructive. If amidſt all 
y continual guard againſt the leaſt im- 


ployment, 'my ready obedience ſhall - 


read. of one M. Bri- 


one of them became an 


138 Edu Bourſault. 


-been ſeen in France; before which time, 
the preſidents. and counſellors, rode 
mules ; the military men uſed hor 
and when the queen came ftom he 
country palaces to Paris, it -was behind 
her maſter of the horſe. The quali 
had coaches for the conveniency of it 
ladies, but as they were not hung, mal 
of them preferred riding behind a-may 
to ſuch a jolting carriage; how tine 
are altered] - every petty attorney wp 
has not his carriage, cannot forbear mi 
tering at providence, when in M. & 
Thou time, three brothers, all odalde 
rable in law-employments, had but a 
mule betwixt them, - alluding to whi 
their wretched character was nick - nam 
, the /inners guide. n an n i wt 

The king propoſed a medal of Him nm: 
. weighing thirty Louis, for the: beſt lot 
net of the addeſt bout-rhimes{that coul 


be choſen ; upon which, whilſt all de . 
poetic tribe were at work on ſonnets, fe. 
young gentle woman compoſed the a- |o 
lowing epigram. 1 cli: 1. 
D cœur comme le ni en n weut point de medaill, 1 
San be ſowverain bien text me yardit wr mal; Bil 
'  Promettex\moi Poriginat, ' © el 

Si wous wouler,, que je trauvailli. Wl 


How- 
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How many ways lead to grandeur! 
but the difficulty is to find them out. 
Cardinal Nitards was very ſingular and 
jultifiable withal. The late queen of 
Spain, conſort» to Philip IV. took him 
wh her into Spain, when ſhe went to 
be married to that prince. She in Ger- 
many had enjoyed a decont liberty as to 
ating and drinking. / but found things 
quite otherwiſe-it Spain, where the diet bf 
the queens is / under invariable reſtraints, 
ud if they are thirſtyoberwixt- meuls, a 
plaſs of water is all their refreſhme#t. 
This inſipid element went exceeding] — 
Againſt her majeſty's ſtomach; whi 
halber Nitard a jeſuit (ergo no fool) acute- 
y obſerving, | brought her | conſtantly 
every morning, when he came to ſay 
maſs, a bottle of generous wine, which 
he delivered into ſure hands z this atten- 
tion of the father ſo ingratiated him to 
the queen, that ſne heaped ſuch Pre- 
ſerments upon him, as excited the jea- 
buſy of don John of Auſtria, and 
when the Spaniſh grandees ſollicited his 
removal mg court, ſhe would not hear 
- it, unleſs, he had the purple; and was 
ent — bas Rome, 
Where he died. | 
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NN IN C E this extraordinary pe- 


Perſons of - tow fortime, or med axis © 


tion, that they may be p do er - 
ert chaſe talents, which they Fu 


__—_ the rich and noble — 
no ſcruple ao vcquaint the worſd;'4 

the firſt vocadon of M. du Bois, 
good fortune to be 


hear of no other governor,. TW 
a man ſhonld be N 
ferent talents, and ſar more vat 
able than thoſe which are annexed to Mt 
profeſſion, is no very common thing 
M. du Bois Rimulatid by: the offer d 
ſuch an honour, ſoon ſhewed 1 
em. 
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Philip du Bois. 241 
minent inſt ander af it and that as it way 
is firſt buſineſs to form the body of his 
illuſtrious ſcholar, to graceful attiiudes 
ind regular motjions : he, was much 
better qualified: to inſtruct him in the 
elegances of a moral conducł. and to in- 
ſpire him with the love of virtu. 
For the better diſcharge of his em- 
loyment, he was not aſnamed to begin 
— in his chirtieth year 2 he was en- 
couraged in it, by ſome of the members - 
of Port-Royal, andi at hig: virtuous pa- 
none ls mademoiſelle de Cuiſe had held 
them in an implicit veneratiom : he-ſab- 
od both his ſtudies. and conſcience to 
direction; uader their diſcipline; 
he an vnexceptionable' mode} of 
regularity, and pretty well adopted their 
manner of writing the grave uniform 
periodical, Ae n little too ſimple 
and phlegmatic. AQ 
e 
» Jo in the 
{ruits 1 — y. blaſt 
ed by. — re ry of the duke, 
- a him a en NN N 
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14.2 Philip du Boi. 
His time being now entirely his own; 
he betook himſcif' to tranſlate foms 
s of St. Auſtin and Cicero, which 
gens udged to be: of tho fprcateſtantility; 
9 as relief to bis melancholy/;nurtur- 
ed: by ſolitude, he determined to mary; 
He was a native of Poitiers, and cha 
having brought to Paris a former 2. 
quaintance of "his, the widow of che of 
his townſrrien, wy accepted of * 
other. ö 4 e gi brütet 
As tokio waifieri_es, ab, 400 50 
great reader, once Wohdered to a per! 
ſon of literature; how it cduld be, that 
St. Auſtin and Cicero, born at ſuch di- 
tant times, and writing on ſuch differ: 
ent futjocts, ſhould: have ſuch a ſame 
ne of ſtile z the perſon aſked ber 
ſhe found this ſameneſs in the choice a 
diſpoſition of the words, or in the tun 
of the thoughts ? I find it, anſwered ihe; 
o—_ M. du Bois; there Cicero and 8. 


ar to me equally g pe 
petual Pei, — in — and 'faying 
every thing in the ſame'manner.” 
* nothing dan better ovimte hon 
requiſite it is to a good tranſlation, 4 
woven as much as 1 the author 


2. — * inn 


T 


Philip du Bois. igt 
himſelf. To this, 1 is the advice of lord 
Roſcommon, - _ * 


| whom the wit of eee law was innen, 
And ev'ry extber's merit but Bip own. 


Vho ſays in his Eſſay o on — 2 


Examine how your Sar 7 is incl ea, 


And which the 2 ng paſſion of Jo mind "ay 
Then ſeek a poet, who your way dues on 


And 40 an 2 as you chuſe a friend. 


United by this ſympatBitie bn, h BRL" 
Ia grow familiar, intimate and fond; e 


Yr thoughts, your words, por he yur fn 


agrees *, ; 1 


V. hp his interpreters, but he... RPM 
A fcilful tranſlat Mog 5 we om 
affefting an immutable Hhgure „ Know 
bow to be as Variable as Proteus, ould 
you know, ſays Boileau, why the an- 
tients make ſuch a pitiful appearance 

among us ? why, three foutths at leaſt 
of the tranſlators, of them were re eit 
unces or blockkeads, _ The above de. 
lcate judge, 1 8 was bred in ance, 
however peaks. of the F ranch ut. 
tors at another rats i in the Fog . 
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Nen France had breatl'd after inteſtine bra 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign til; 
There cultivated by a royal hand, 

Learning grew faſt, and ſpread.all o'er the land 
The choiceft baoks,that Rome or Greece have knaun, 
Her excellent tranſlators made her owns 
And Europe muſt acknowledge that ſhe gains, 
Both in their goed example, and their pain, 
From hence 6ur gen'rous emulation came, 


Me undertook and we performed the ſame. 


Madame de la Fayette, who. of all the 
women in France had the moſt wit, and 
wrote the beſt, uſed to compare a bid 
tranſlator to a footman ſent with a com- 
pliment from his miſtreſs; what ſhe had 
directed him to ſay in the moſt palie 
terms, he quite murders by his bungling 
ruſticity in delivering it; and the mor 
delicate the meſſage is, the more, it 1 
ſure to ſuffer from the ignorahce of ſuck 
a meſſenger. 

Not that M. du Bdbis is. c be 
with lighting his work, on the con- 
ry, it has the ſtrongeſt marks of ater» 
tion; it is rather too much Jaboured: 
but probably. his caſe was, that frequent: 
ly deſpairing of equalling the orator 
elocution, and more frequently a 


Philip dw Bob 14 
ed with that of the kene has 


12 him, if 1 fo fay, 16% alf 
WY i; the forme "rich 19 0 ng ft 
Wy bis own perſonal ſtile, 
To St. Auſtin's ferm bee he he, FR 
bed a long preface; ih — 


all his eloquence, to prove that preacht 
ſhould avoid 'eloquence ; that N 
pit does not admit of thoſe _ which 
_—_— os; e pe . 
turns by W t ans 
N and chat in a wor 
ſo charming in Ong 
ke to be à rule ar its bite 
As ſoon as 195 Preface. Fed 
the preſs, and Tome, time 
abroad, he ſent a copy! of i it e M. Ness 
45 to the ſupreme Judge yt, 
that doctor alous For ar ta 88 
he excelled, publiſhed- fn 
anſwer to M. du Boig' 8 


plcity, with e dite hf 
Muence 'of pr 125 25 
Okt 


ch 


Fels that 


1 his bo er; 1010 had: retired. 2g 565 
purple fo 1 a I very Tie in 
Vor. II. Paris, 
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Paris, but the contagion met with hin 
in his receſs, and ſeized him fo violent 
that he expired ſoon after he had bes 
brought home. 


| | 


ANTOINETTE DesmovL1sREs, bon . 
1638, died 1694. 


IS lady was juſtly eſteemed ar 
"of the fineſt, and withall of the 
RT ſolid geniuſes of her time. He 
early diſplays of wit, her proficiency i 
Berau, and her favour with the 
kave tiothing ſo ſingular as a pro 
wry of that courage 


bib dwells not in a troubled ful 
F riſing ſpirits and fermenting Wau, 


box af vfually flows from a ſteady. by 


lifted, by a ſuperior judgment, 

come on a country viſit to one of be 7 

bY 10 1 dr informed 8 
or 2 time lain in 

f in gement af the fe, becauſe of 4 

2 apparition which never faik 

to 
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Antoinette Deſboulieres. 147 
Deſhouliers (though at that time with 
hild) ſaid I muſt lie there, I long of all 
ings to fee an apparition, if there is 
y ſuch thing, or to = an end to your 
es. All the intreaties of the family, 
d frightful ſtories, could not alter her 
urpoſe 3 _— dead of night, ſhe heard 
er door ed , u which ſhe 
lled wb the holt, without mak- 
ng any anſwer, came in, treading hea- 
ly, and making a dull kind of noiſe; 
oon after a table was overſet, and her 
ins began to ſtir ; this was followed 
y the fall of a ſtand at her bed-ſide, 
Ide lady was not in the leaſt daunted, 
ut ſtretched her arms out to feel after 
is ſpectre, which the concluded, from 
is clutter, muſt be tangible, and 4 
pened to ſeize it by both its ears with- 
ut any ſtruggle : The length and ſhag- 
pneſs of the ears put her to a ſtand 
hat it could be; neither would ſhe let 
o one of her holds to feel farther, leſt 
t might get from her; and that the 
ilcovery might be compleat, in that 
wbleſome attitude did , ſhe fir, com- 
ling in her mind an ode againſt fear, 
il the dawn of day ſhewed her, that 
mat had interrupted 1 chearfulneſs of 

2 a 
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2 worthy family, was, nothing elſe thaw; 
an old harmleſs. dog, Which nog-cadng; 
to lie abroad, a U for,,heltes 
into chis room as the door Nene 
lopk 3 chen tyipg gk garters about ber 
captive's neck, ſhe.drelt: herſelf, and le 
him in triumph to the family, who. 
could not ſufficiently admire her courage 
whilſt ſhe made herſelf merry with ther 
apprehenſions. 
It may not be diſpleang to ſupply, 
the want of any. other particylary with 
tranſlated ſpecimens of her poetry; which 
ſhew a philoſophic turn of mind. l 
an arne. „eee them thus: 
21 491 520652581 4 

Tho! wn | we ; ale which * 
Sheep need 


of envy men that u Ce Yr. 
Prove. reaſon," tho' it makes fo great, a by h.. 


72 rom t 2 5 ni e * 
60 toiue, is ly child 
42 24h braatts the hrart, uibich 
Fig ever ee ee 32 
Fights every thin, | yet nothing an oe. | 
Agaruft. the wolves your dog's qy/are as | 


hike our grand guard leaues 5.9 e 


44 5 in ber region aeg are the 1 


lowing lines. * In 
8 1 = 7 25 de 
In £11 ba a „ An * 
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j WO 95 
e eee F 

The fineſt parts in uch long confi 4," * 

Can yet in ſcience boaf — — 0 
duch clouds and dortneſi every where c ab. 
Learnings beff light is but a fatal ray, 

An ignis fatuus, leading oft aſtray. 

Better in trangurl i rgnorance remain 

Than trace its errors in an endleſs train : 

Tie p rove that what we gain by n 
15 only leer ning how to-doubt. 


In an idyl to a book ſhe ſays, 
The human heart a thouſand paſſians feeds, 


pile each to gait er to. mi far tune leads. 
Both day and — 4 in turns they tyrani xc, 


laben dere lie ſpring from dend they if. 


This contrartety in the human frame 
bas amuſed many other wits: Father 
Senhaut ſays very delicately, that the 
boa and body are intimates, yet always 
at variance; they are (wo. enemies who 
cannot part, and two friends _ can- 
not agree. There is great e alſo 
in a paſſage of Bilſac on this bend Man 
1s made of a god and a heaſt tied together. 
In the Republic of Cicero there is a.lively 
Geſcriprion. of this Mlavery of the ſoul un- 
der the violence of cbntending paſſions : 
H' 3 Homo 


- —- 


r 


r 
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« Homo non ut a matre ſed ut ang- 
% verca natura editus eſt in vitam ca. 
* pore nudo, fragili et infirmo, animy 
% autem anxio ad moleſtiae, humili a 
« timores, molli ad labores, prono a 
„ libidines, in quo tamen ineſſet tar- 
« quam obrutus quidam divinus igni 
« ingenii & mentis.“ And elſewhere 
the — philoſophic orator approves of 
the Pagan who believed, hat the bini 
of man was a puniſhment for ſome fin con- 
mitted in another life. Agreeable to thi 
is a thought in Ariſtotle, That the unn 
of the foul with the body was like the ba- 
barity of tying living bodies with dead ca- 
caſſes, mouth to mouth. Euripides all 
makes Pliedra thus lament the ſuperic 
rity of the innate enemies to virtue, 


Oft have I Sent the penſiue nights to know 
rom whence in human life 37 flaw; 
And from theſe ſtudies, this reſult I find, 
That men do ill from no defet? of mind; 
Fer we are form'd ſufficiently wiſe, + 
But here the truth of this great matter lies, 
 Plainly we all perceive the path to good, + 
But flath or pleaſure draw us. from the road. 


But neither wits, poets nor philoſophers, 
came up to the picture of this * 
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John La Fontaine. 151 


and ſervitude drawn by St. Paul in 
chap! vii. to the Romans. | 

This lady was ill of a lingering ſick- 
neſs, when hearing of Mr. La Fontaine's 
ſignal repentance, ſhe &nceived a high 
regard for the abilities of the prieſt who 
could make ſuch devout Impreſſions on 
a temper ever thought incapable of ſen- 
ſibility ; ſhe ſent for him to ſettle the 
affairs of her conſcience, and to converſe 
with him on divine ſubjects ; the firſt 
ſhe went through with the moſt exact re- 
duct), and the latter with the ſublimeſt 

ntiments of piety, which increaſed the 
nearer ſhe drew to her diſſolution, and 
her laſt moments were taken up in a 
N declaration of her aſſurance of 
elicity. | 


KX 


Joan LA FonTAINE, born 1621, 
died 169 95. 


HIS entertaining writer, though 
* with a liberal education, had 


reach'd his twenty-ſecond year 
before he had any ſenſe of his ſingular 


talent for poetry, which diſcloſed itſelf 


H 4 upon 


3 lle imtnedlacely fer A 


152 Jobo La. Fontaine. 4 
upon his hearin 4 + of Malherte 
55 ; 


e atten 11 


tra z the 9150 ul 
e 3 he tag gafl 0 glow 
ih his He Ice, Fe ht the 738 fire 


nch ad 11 concę 5 b 
Eindled into à blase By that; 


Fort, 0nd, * e . d 


bart e ed 05 Sm 1 
relation of 19 5 who, e wh 
95 yt lech t ta 12 . 

nnt 12 7 55 ane ( 701 
pores; La Fontai * 

Ilelf b 1 acqua! nas i 
French A ſtalian Write 85 hd e 
in that way, to which his Genfus fed him; 
beſides whom, what will hardly be 1 ime- 

ined, Plptarch and _ Tila 10 bad. 

aces in his Hh 
drew thoſe fine Aug — 
maxims with which he Has 1 gol 
Fables. For, in imitatibn of all Lr 
brated. writers, there w not a 
ieh he did not turn A ple, very 
narant Mu 


different from f e 


ters, WhO ſiegle 


as of nate, .; 18 
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ions fin inte — as the 
moſt exuberant fecundity of genius, with. 
out an attentivereadling of the beſt writers, 
— at be be irregular, ah yill {gon 
be drained} | ICs © an 

- Trough his humour de 24 
averſe to any/tye: or eonfinetpent, fuc 
was his regard to his parents, that he 
ſuffered himſelf- to be married ; indeed 
the young lady's and- levar | 
genius ſoon gained het the filing of her 
jnſenſible Abd W chat he glu 19 
conſulted her in any t᷑onſiderabſe wor 
A deſire of con verſiung with the wits was 
the chief. motive of his removal to Paris, 
where the intendant Fouquet ſ ſoon pro: 
_ him a penſion; the quarterly re- 

ceipts of which — ys drew in ſom 2 
verſes, full of a ſratefil SEE 

His next riſe was as gentleman to hö 
famous Henrietta of England, but the 
early death ef that elles princeſs 
daſh'd' all his court hopes, if he was: 
ſuſceptible of hope. After this, art 
other favours from: the: moſt. hate 
perſoris in the kingdom, the gen us 
and witty Madam de la Sabſicre. ro- 
vided him with an apartment an al 
neceſſarirs in her own houfe; This la 

H 5 having 
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having once in a pet turned away, ul 
her ſervants, ſaid, I have only kept my 
three animals, my dog, my cat, and 
La Fontaine. Pu; 16 
The delights of Paris and the conver- 
ſation of the prime wits, did not how- 
ever hinder him from going onee a year, 
in September, to viſit Mrs. La Fontaine, 
always taking with him Racine, Boileau, 
Chapelle, or ſome other of the poetic 
claſs; but, that theſe viſits might tun 
to ſome account to him, he never failed 
to ſell ſore piece of land or a houſe, 
ſo that by his negligence and laviſhnels, 
and his wife being no better ceconomilt 
than himſelf, a handſome family eſtate 
became entirely diſſipated.  . 
Never were any author's writings 4 
juſter tranſcript of his humour; he ws 
lain, artleſs, and eaſy 3 without the 
aſt gall, or ambition; credulous, open, 
never taking any thing whatever amiſs; 
and what is moſt ſingular, he lived in 
a long and cordial intimacy with his 
brethren of the quill z, he ſeemed to take 
a delight in talking of their ſeveral ei- 
cellencies ; their overfights or. faults he 
never mentioned but to themſelves, and 
' then only when his opinion was doſe: 
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No affronts, injuries or invectives, 
could excite him to revenge or even 
complain; ſcarce a word came from him 
in company, unleſs with intimates, or on 
a very intereſting ſubject. It is an obſer- 
vation in all countries, that the 

ſcholars _ fineſt writers have made but 
an ordinary Hgure in company. Rouſſeau, 
that — genius, was no better at 
table-· talk than La [a Fee unleſs lite- 
rature were the topic, or ſome entertain- 
ing altercation ſet his faculties afloat. -- 
Nothing can better ſhew the ſimplicity 

and taciturnity of our celebrated fabu- 
lit, than the ollowing : Having 
been invited to dine at a houſe of diſtinc- 
tion, for the more elegant bene d 
of the gueſts; he fed very heartily, | 
not a word could be got as om. = 

roſe from table ſoon Re Lr ence 
of going to the academy, of which he 
had been choſen a meinber: It was to 
no purpoſe that all the company told 
him he would be too, foon. O5 / an- 
lwered he, I take the longeſt way. It 
is very remarkable, that contrary to the 
idea which his tales give of him, his 
morals were ſo pure, that the line of 
Wetten an 
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Nothing licentious, or 10 inch 298 
veal, ape him in converſation 

the fingytar proof 5f his virtue is, that 
mothers uſtd td tonfult him 1 


the bre of" their da IT 
part 15 the 


young bela who nd 

haviout. 13 "his Aal e on 
theſe pccafions, he obſerved the diet 
medium betwint the auſter iry of a ck 

rector and the relaxneſs of ortdli 
He had a fon, whom. aft 125 1 
at höme me but 2 pond ag regom- 
me aded to An parrot of preſide! 
Harlay ae pen Moby” 
"a boiſe Niles his ſon, was to cotne, 
Baa 1725 him again, But told 185 

I e Was 4 Tot pro 
th.; d being uf 3.67 i 
that this hopeful alben Was ho othe 
His own fon, he Bafin very uncog⸗ 

12 truly I am. glad e f., 
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part of his behaviour, and ſeemed to ren. 


der him iniſenſible even to any chabges of 
weather , as he had,a wonder ful facilit ig 
he never had a 2 ' cloſet. 
compoſing, but ſet his wits, was. 
wherever the humour came pon bim. 
One morning Madame de Bouillon going 

to Verſailles, ſpied him deep in thought 
under a tree, and at her return in the 
evening, there was he in the very ſame 
place and attitude, though , thee bad 
fallen a very cold rain the greateſt 1 
of the day; the conſequences, of 1 
poetic reveries were a negligence in dre 

and many laughable diſtractions. . 

Upon the death of Madam de la Sa- 
bliere, with whom he had lived upwards 
of twenty years, ſeveral of the Engliſh, 
nobility were for enriching their inland 
vith this inimitable man, and made him 
offers, which, as they were not inferior 
to his merit, ſo they gained his regard. 
ſo far, that he ſet about learning the 
Engliſh ; z it is true, that his indolence, 
could not bear that difficulc language; 
but what ſaved France the diſgrace. of 
bling ſuch a man, was the liberality of 
eee 
on 2 I in 1 

TY, Vitatlon Egli 
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Engliſh lords had raiſed in his om 
countrymen. | by 


He was ſeized with a dangerous illneſz 


in 1692; when the prieſt had talked to 
him of religion, concerning which he had 
lived in an extreme careleſſneſs, though 
he was far from being an infidel or a l. 
bertine, La Fontaine told him, I have 
luely beſtowed ſome hours in reading 
the New Teſtament ; I aſſure you, that 
it is a good book; yes, as I have a foul 
to be ſaved, it is a very good book, but 
there is one article which ſtaggers me, 
that is, everlaſting puniſbment ; do you 
think that it is not againſt the ; 
of God? His difficulty was ſoon levelled; 
and being brought to a clearer know | 
ledge of religious truths, the prieſt re- 
preſented to him, that he had certain in- 
telligence of a dramatic piece of his, 
which had been read with univerſal a 
plauſe, and was ſoon to be put in t 
actors hands for repreſentation ; Sir, too- 
tinued he, the profeſſion of an actor i 


accounted infamous by the laws, theit 
perſons are excluded from the ſacraments 
by the church, conſequently to contri- 
bute to uphold ſuch a profane calling B 
wrong, and tell you I muſt, that T_ 
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pot give you abſolution upon your con- 
feſhon, unleſs you promiſe never to de- 
iver that piece to the actors: This ap- 
peared too rigid, and La Fontaine a 
pealed to the Sorbonne; bis extraordi- 
nary character, and the importance of the 
caſe, drew a deputation of that learned 
dody to him, who certified him, that his 
prieſt had told him only the truth, with- 
out any exaggeration, and that the ftage 
had been in all ages condemned by the 
church; upon which this fincere penitent 
mmediately threw the piece into the fire, 
without ſo much as keeping a copy. 
The prieſt afterwards laid before him 
the evil tendency of his Tales; theſe, 
Sir, ſaid he, you own have already ſeen 
ſeveral editions, and that there is another 
actually in. the preſs in Holland, from 
which ſome emolument accrues to you; 
thus, whilſt the French language ſub» 
fiſts, they will continue to be a moſt 
dangerous ſedueement to vice: Now, Sir, 
the ſacraments cannot be admitted to 
you, but upon two conditions ; the one, 
that if it be found neceffary to admini- 
er the ſacrament to you in your ilineſs, 
you make a public acknowledgment of 
your fault at receiving; and if you re- 
| | cover 
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cover. your healthy alſo at your Grſt 
pearancc i in the academy; the gtber, a 
* Ae 2 ＋ receive any ; Peguniary 


m the ſale or Printing 0 
that OE. 5 2 ag in, vou ig 
bn an | oppoſ 8 K. 1/8554 r 

La Fontaine could not digeſt dn 


ublic ance, ſaying, that he could 
a his book. to be ſo peſtiſema 
.* he would not pretend. to juſtly 
proteſted that the writing, of 1h 
book. made no manner of bad impreh 
ay on him. and he could not ſee how 
the reading of it ſhould, pollute the mind: 
however, the eloquent prieſt; having 
brought him to a full ſenſe of the-gul 
of the: compoſition, and the offence g/ 
ven to the church in rhe  pablieation 
of it, he promiſed N 
conditions, to ſhew 10 linceritht of 
repentance. 
- His 15 . AA Frag itwas K 
oper that he ſhould receive the: 
— and at the direction of ks 
prieſt de readily contenu 
tation, of the academy ſhould bg deſued 
in his name to attend at his ſolemn . 
pentance. Accordingly on the follow 
ing day the. members of the academ 
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epaired to the pariſh church, and from 
hence, together with many other perſans 
of rank and merit, followed the facrar 
ment to the chamber of this {amous par 
ticat ; who without any ghortations ad- 

eſſed himſelf in the jpllawing: manner 
tothe prieſt, who had all along attended 
im; Sir, I have deſired, the gentlemen 
of the academy, of which Rhaye the 
honour to be a member, to aſſiſt by de- 
puties at what I am going to da, It is 
hut too well known that I am the mi- 
1 a Nay infamous 
les: In compoſing it, I did not thanks 
to be a book of any pernicious ten- 
kency 3 but my eyes have been opened. 
and I allow it to he a maſt abominable 
xmpolition, I am filled with grief that 
yer I writ and publiſhed it. I beg pardon 
f God, of the church, of you, Sir, its 
uniſter, of you Gentlemen of the aca: 
«my, and of all here preſent: It is my 
katy wiſh, that this boa had. never 
one from my pen, and that I could to- 
lly ſuppreſs it: I ſolemnly promiſe in 
preſence of God, whom, though 
unworthy and vile, I am now to receive, 
"at I will never contribute to the ſale 
r impreſſion thereof: L,aRtually and for 


ever 
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ever renounce all the profit coming to 
me from a new edition reviſed by me, 
which is now by my wretched approbs. 
tion printing in Holland: If God reſtores 
me to health, I hope he will aſſiſt men 
the full and due performance of the voy 
I now make, of ſpending the remainder 
of my life in penitential exerciſes, to the 
_ utmoſt of the ability of my bodily 
ſtrength, and to devote my poetry only 
to devout compoſitions : It is my x. 
queſt, gentlemen, (turning towards 
the academicians) that yoy would n. 
port to the academy what you have 
now been witneſſes of. Afterwards he 
received the holy Viaticum, with all the 
ſigns of a holy contrition., 
This act of devotion was not long 
without a temporal recompence, for that 
very afternoon a gentleman came to M. 
La Fontaine from the duke of Burgundy, 
then but 11 years old, with a meſlage 
that the young prince had ' heard with 
great deal of joy, of his laſt repentance, 
that it could not fail of doing him bo- 
nour before men and obtaining mercy 
from God, but that as it hurt his ab 
the prince thinking it hard any one ſhould i be 
be the poorer for doing his duty, he = ſh 
| m 
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him fifty Louis, which was all he had 
elt of his privy purſe allowance for that 
month, and that if the preſent had been 
larger his pleafure would have been the 
greater. M. La Fontaine lived two years 
after this, and in a manner entirely con- 
formable to the proteſtation made in his 
illneſs, and which he had renewed at his 
firſt appearance in the academy 

The unaccountable character of 
La Fontaine before his converſion, ap- 
pears very ſtrongly in the following paſ- 
lages. Some of his Pariſian friends ur- 
ged him to go and be' reconciled to 
Mrs. La Fontaine, that it was a ſhame 
to ſeparate. himſelf from a woman of 
ſuch merit; accordingly he ſets out in 
the ſtage coach, and being arrived at 
the town, goes and enquires for his wife. 
The ſervant not k now¾ing him, anſwered 
her miſtreſs was gone to church. Upon 
this he walked away to an acquaintance, 
with whom having ſpent two or three 
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e, merry days, he took the return of the 
10- coach without any further thoughts of 
bis wife; and when his friends enquired 
ſe, WI about his reconcitiation, he anſwered, I 
uld have been to ſee my wife, but was told 
ent BY ihe was at church. 

10 Racine 


any thing of him? and for forme fig 
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Racine once carried La Fantdine 
the; Texcbree *, and perceivingithar the 
ſeryice laſted; 400 long for him, het 
him a volume of the bible, in which 
were the leſſer prophets; LA Fontem 
happened to open the book. at the prꝛya 
of the Jews in Baruch, read it averand 
over with ſuch admiration, th it he could 
not forbear whiſpering to Racine ; Thi 
Baruch was a fine writer, do ;you-know 


after, if he chanced to meet withany 
perſon gf lettets, alter che cuſual com- 
plmeats, his queſtion was, Have you 
ever read; Baruch ? there's a. firſt .rate 


genius 3 and: this ſo loud, that everyone 


den migen haar lm. ech G5 

Rabeſais, whom: Boileau uſed to cal 
Reaſon in waſquerade, was La Fontaint's 
ol: Being once with Boileau, Racine, 
and other men af note, among which 
were ſome eceleſiaſtics, St. Auſtin wa 
talked eee, 
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higheſt commendations ; La Fontaine 
liſten' d with his natural air, which was 


far from being the moſt ing; 
laſt, as waking out of a "be 
with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, afſked-one! 


of the eecleſiaſtics, Whether he thought 
St. Auſtin had more wit than Rabelais ? 
The doctor, eying La Fontaine from 
head to foot, only an{weredy How's, that,. 
M. La Fontaine! you bu put on o 
yur ſtockings the wrong ſide ound; / as: 
he actually had done. 

A particular, which- ſhews the com- 
mon predicament of La Fontaine, 1s, 
that the nurſe who attended him in his 
illneſs, obſerving the fervour of the 
prieſt in his exhortations, ſaid to him, 
Ab! good Sir, dow tiplagut him ſo, h is 
rather ſtupid. than wicked z.and*another 
time, God won't have the beurt 10 damn 
through ſtupidity that La Fontaine pre- 
ferred the fables of the antieits to his ; 
and in the opinion , of another wit, La 
Fontaine was leſs than man with men, 
and more than man with beaſts. 

To conclude with a circumſtance 
greatly to his honour; La Fontaine's 
widow being moleſted; abaut the pay- 

: ment 
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ment of ſome public moneys, the in. 
tendant gave orders that no tax or im- 
poſt: ſhould be levy'd upon M. I. 


Pontalne's ſamily; 1 none of the 


ſucceeding intendants have offered to x. 
voke ſuch a diſtinguiſhing favour. His 
deſcendants carefully preſerve the er- 
ginal inſtrument, - which redounds no ef 
to the honour of the magiſtrate who 
granted it, than to m your to bent 
was grante. 
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Lewis BovRDALovE, born 1632, 
died 1704. 


NMX HIS eminent arent of God 
5 T * N Jeſu admitted into the hoon 
eſuits at the age of 15, 
000 his on — his father. 
Having many years ſignaliſed himſelf 2s 
2 philofopher in the ſchools, and s 2 
divine in the pulpit, he was ſent for to 
Paris ; here providence opened an ample 
field for the exerciſe of his zeal and ta- 
lents; the church where he preached 


was thronged with crouds of he molt 
diſtinguiſhed perſons of both ſexes in 
court 
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tourt and city. Such a ſudden reputa- 
tion is apt to degenerate, but it was far 
from being ſo with F. Bourdaloue, the 
oftener any one heard him the more de- 
ſrous were they of hearing him again; he 
preached thirty-four years at court and in 
Paris, and what is the attainment of very 
few, during the whole time he was equally 
liked by the great, the learned, and the 
commonality ; however extraordinary, 
this will not appear ſurpriſing, his elo - 
quence being ſtrongly marked with-na- 
ture and reaſon, qualities which pleaſe 
all taſtes, in all places, and at all times. 

Such great numbers moved with the 
fervor and ſolidity of his preaching, re- 
queſted him to take their ſouls into his 
care, and be the director of their con- 
ſciences, that he could not decline it, 
though a laborious and delicate taſk ; or 
rather he rejoiced to compleat in the con- 
feſſional what he had only ſketched in 
the pulpit. He frequently fat five or 
fix hours in the confeſſional, a patience 
to which nothing but an ardent zeal for 
the good of ſouls could reconcile a vi- 
vacity like his. Whether he was ſent 
for to religious houſes, or to attend the 
lick, or any came to him for ſpiritual 
advice, 


168 ALiwis Bourdohiue. 
advice; he was never 
felf, being ready for-any capa 
coming all thi men Rm 
the many perſons of wealth ati rant 
whom he was director beni not ove! 
look /the low and poor: He ftrobe ij 
the moſt ing ſweetntfs' th w 
move their timidity, he ſymparhifed wi 
every ſpiritual and temporal diftiefs;' ul 
entered into che ſmalleſt partievdare if 
their lives 3 nor was ſuch a hy 
ception all, he would:go atmdſt the med 
ſqualid ſcœnes of worldly" wretchedüt 
to thoſe who were not able to come t 
him ; his very preſenee was a \cordul 
beſides his beneffcence and advice, u 
be always leſt them cqually chatued v 
his meekneſsy wiſdom, and chte 
any valuable talent was partichlaf in F. 
Bourdaloue, it was thut of properly 
quainting perſons of cd fee d 
wy e em 7 thit 
awful ſummons ; this laſt duty 
and chriſtian friendſhip he W 
to innumerable perſons, reſpeſtable 
their birth and perſonal merit, "and 
deared Ger md af intimicy uf Wen 
A „ 
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Aſpduous for the benefit of others, 
this excellent man did not negle& him- 
ſelf, having frequent returns of a very 
ſtrict ſelf. inſpection, which he was ſen- 
fible the ſplendor of his reputation, and 
the importance of ' his various offices, 
rendered the more neceſſary. His apo- 
ſtolic piety was adorned with every gen- 
temanny embeliſhment, a graceful coun- 
tenance and eaſy carriage, urbanity, ſa- 
gacity in affairs, and modeſty in declar- 
ing his opinion; amiable in all parts of 
life, that the pleaſure he gave in com- 
pany was ſcarce inferior to the rapturous 
admiration which he never failed to raiſe 
in the pulpit. Perſons of the moſt ex- 
alted ſtations made it a kind of merit 
to be acquainted with F. Bourdaloue. 

A decay of ſtrength putting him in 
mind of a wiſe maxim, that there ought 
to be an interval betwixt the affairs of 
this world and our departure out of it, 
he formed a deſign of retiring to a houſe 
of the order in the country, there to la- 
bour wholly after his perfection; his 
ſuperiors oppoſed it, and he had no bet- 
ter ſucceſs with the father provincial of 
of the order; but this holy deſire in- 
creaſing, he renewed his fequeſts. the 

Vol. II. 1 | next 
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ee to the father- general, in te 
ollowing letter. 1 0 n, | 
Moſt reyerend Father 
FA OD. inſpires, even urges. me, ty 
| requeſt with all humility, bu 
with all earneſtneſa, that you would be 
pleaſed to grant me what all my endes 
vours have not been able to obtain from 
the reverend father provincial. lt i 
fiſty-two years ſince I have lived in the 
company, not for myſelf but others, 1 
leaſt more for others than myſelf: 4 
thouſand diſtraftions daily occur, 1 
hinder me from labouring after my pe- 
fection, which yet is the one thing net 
ful, with the intenſeneſs I would; I long 
to retire, that I may lead a more quet 
life, more quiet that it may be more e. 
gular and holy; I feel my body haſt 
ing apace towards its diſſolution, wy 
courſe is near finiſhed, and would to G 
I could add, 1 have fought the good 
fight; Iam now at an age which unbs 
me for preaching : May I be allows, 
I conjure you, to lay out the remainds 
of my life entirely for God and myſcl. 
and thus prepare for a death becoming 
Religious. The place of. my 1 


lave to the ſuperiors, only that it be at 
; diſtance from Paris, there remote from 
the intruſions of the world, there diſ- 
charged of every other care, I ſhall give 
nyſelf up to a penitent recollection af 
my paſt life, and ſtrenuouſly preſs for- 
ward to my perfection. This is the 
ſupreme wiſh of, &c. 58 


The father-generaPs anſwer left the 
matter to his on choice, ſo that he had 
zppointed a day for his removal z but 
us ſup riors who had at firſt oppoſed 
his deſign, ſtretched their authority ſo 
far as to ſuſpend his departure till an an 
ſwer came bow Rome to the freſh re- 
monſtrances which they had ſent thither ; 
and they were ſo prevalent, that the for- 
mer permiſſion was revoked, and F.Bour- 
daloue ordered to continue in his uſual 
functions: He not only ſubmitted to an 
junction fo contrary to his paſſionate 
deſire, and which at once blaſted all his 
glorious ideas of devout retirement, but 
he ſetm̃ed to return to the charge with - 
doubled vigour. 

However, as he ſaid, his courſe was 
rear finiſhed ; for ſoon after he was taken 
ill, and on whitſunday after having offi- 
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ciated under all the torture of a fever, 

e was put to bed. When the a 
af death was intimated to him, without 
waiting till the perſon had concluded, 
he made anſwer, Tis well, I underftand 
you, now I muſt do what I have ſo oft 
preached and exborted others to: I bur 
abuſed life, I deſerve, O God! to be d. 
prived of it, and willingly yield myſelf u 
thy chaſtiſements. Accordingly, atter two 
days ſickneſs ſpent in the moſt religious 
manner, the violence of his fever, attended 
with a delirium, put an end to the earthly 
being of F. Bourdaloue, than whom 
France never produced a more uſeful 
eccleſiaſtic, or a more exemplary chr 
ſtian. 

To this account of F. Bourdaloue, 
ſhall add a ſpecimen or two of his ſer- 
mons preached at court; in that on 
falſe conſcience, is the following par 
graph. | | 

I have even ſaid, that the court 1s 
more particularly the place where a fall 
conſcience is moſt common, and conle- 
quently moſt difficult to be guarded 
againſt ; which you yourſelves cannot 
deny; *tis at court where paſſions act in 
their fell force, where deſires burn fiercelt 
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where the baits are moſt alluring, conſe- 


quently *tis the element of danger, where 


the pureſt conſciences are molt liable to 
be adulterated, and the moſt diſcerning 
to be blinded z 'tis at court where im- 
patience after favour, anxicty to preſerve 
it, a thirſt after promotion, fear of diſ- 
pleaſizg, and artifice in pleaſing, form 
thoſe conſciences, which, how faſhiona- 
ble ſoever there, .in every other place 
are accounted monſtrous ; tis at court 
where only by a bare attendance, with- 
out mingling in its intrigues, the mind 
is warped aſide from its natural recti- 


'tude ; the court language, in its vety 


air is infectious; the daily ſight of viie 
in all its ſhapes, leſſens your horror of 
it; then from palliating you proceed to 


Juſtify it, and thus the conſcience inſen- 


ſibly ſinks from light into. darkneſs, 
miſerable darkneſs ; dreadful alienation 
from chriſtianiſm ! " 

You'll ſay, and your behaviour ſeems 
as if you really thought ſo, that the 
court-religion differs in many points from 
that to which the reſt of the world are 
bound; that its precepts are more relax, 
and that the courtier is allowed an am- 
plitude and freedom # conſcience, which 
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is not to be tolerated in others ; and thu 
you take the utmoſt extent of your a 
lowance, is manifeſt from a ſaying in 
every body's mouth, That @ courtin 
talking of conſcience, is as little to be bs 
lieved as when be ſets up for difintereſted- 
nei. Yet, my dear auditory, St. Paul 
aſſures us there is but one God and one 
Faith, and woe be to him that divide 
that one God, by repreſenting him in- 
dulgent to the court and ſevere to the 
world, or. who divides that one faith, 
by accommodating it to conditions; le 
= be _— 3 that grea 
apoſtle, w to you any 
ther goſpel than hav, which 7 have 
—— to you, be he accurſed, though 

e were an angel from heaven; ſo cou- 
tiers, 1 muſt tell you, let him be ae. 
curſed who ſhall ever dare to tell je 
that there are any other laws of c- 
ſcience -for you than thoſe very ſame 
by which the meaneſt of the people xr 
to be judged. Alas! what are world 
diſtinctions in the ſight of God; f- 
ther let him be accurſed who ſhall be 
airajd to declare to you, that theſe uni- 
verſal indiſpenſable laws ſhould ſtrite 
you with the greater terror, 
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FÄ 
their reſtraint “ 

That on Holineſs concludes with an 
addreſs to the king, as is cuſtomary in 
court · ſermons. WIT 

This holineſs concerns every indi- 
vidual now preſent ; but, Sir, in preach- 
mg it to your majeſty, I have the com- 
fort to know that the goodneſs and 
elevation of your heart engages vour 
fvourable attention, and gives you a 
delicious reliſh of it; for 1 f to 2 
king, whoſe diſtinguiſhed character it 
is to have brought every thing to be 
poſſible, and even eaſy, * with called to 
enterprizes either for the honour of his 
crown, or the advancement of religion. 
| ſpeak to a king, who has triumphed - 
over the enemies of the ſtate by prodigies 
of valour which will put poſterity to a 
ſand, they being much more true than 
credible, and who is reducing the ene- 
mies of the church by prodigies of zeal, 
which, we fee, we can 


believe, ſo ſar do they ſurpaſ 


$ our ex- 
pectations. I ſpeak to a king, raiſed up 
and choſen bet God for things which 
his auguſt anceſtors durſt never project; 
to deſign, to W and finiſh, is a 
14 labour 
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to which he alone was equal: That ze; 
for the cauſe of God, Sir, is the ſand. 
fication of kings, tis the utmoſt talent 
of your glorious courſe ; for ſince your 
majeſty is above all that is great in thi 
world, ſince your power and glory ad. 
mit of no increment, nothing remained 
but to devote your life and heroifm, 
your power and glory, to God, by ex. 
alting religion on the ruins of hereſy. 
God: has by your birth, Sir, beſtowed 
on you the molt flouriſhing kingdom 
upon ear:h, and another infinitely _ 
glorious he has in readineſs for 
the kingdom of his elect. To boch ll 
kingdoms your majeſty is related, but 
with this — that the firſt is to be 
confidered as the ſubject of your duties 
and the latter as the reward of your vi- 
tues. Now, the ſecret of reconciling 
them, that is, of well · goverding the one 
and obtaining the other, is no where to 
be learnt ſo well as in the maxi 
chriſtian holineſs : By it, Hays the 46 
ture, princes exerciſe over their 
that abſolute power which God has put 
into their hands; by it ſovereigns acquit 
themſelves of the duties preſcribed them 


by God towards their objedts: In a 
word, 
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word, by it, by chriſtian holineſs only, 
are kings the images of God, his ſer- 
vants, or ſo much as the men of God: 
Theſe things, Sir, God tells you by my 
mouth, and has re to you during 
the ſeveral years that 1 have had the 
honour to be his meſſenger to you: 
Your majeſty has open'd your heart to 
his holy word, you have venerated it as 
the word of the Moſt High, the King 
of kings: Bleſſed prince] it will be to 
you a word of life and. eternal felicity,. 
which. is my. ardent prayer. 


STEPHEN PAVILLON,, died 1705. 


HE bar was the firſt field where 
this gentleman ſignaliſed him - 

. ſelf, with ſuch ſucceſs, that he 
* never loſt a cauſe, and became 
advocate-general in the parliament of 
Metz; upon. the reputation of his abili- 
ties cardinal Mazarine ſent for: him, in · 
tending to make him advocate-geneml 
in the parliament of Paris; but perceiy- 
ing that he was not to be moulded into 
chat ſervile *. which that miniſter 
5 ex- 
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expected from all his depen dant:, he vn 
left in his fortner ftation. 

The name of this celebrated miniſte 
will juſtify the ſhort digreſſion of a fey 
paſſages not generally known. 

He uſed: to ſay of Lewis XIV when 
young, That there was in bim wherewith 
to mate four Kings and an boneſt man, 
That prince juſt reached his teens, 
when he won a large ſum of the cheraſe 
de Rohan, who offered him Spaniſh pi- 
ſoles ; the king refuſed to take them; 
upon which the chevalier threw then 
out of the window, ſaying, that that 
was the fitteſt way to diſpoſe of them, 
fince they had been rejected by the king, 
ct goon ts loſings in Louis. I 

too portunity to give 
chi fine repivek © The chevalier de R- 
ban has acted like a king, and the King 
has afted like a Chevalier. © 

The cardinal had three maxitns, . 


Never to entruſt an affair, an enterprhe, 


or the command of an army, to unfot- 

tunate perſons. Whether a ſad 
de, has capacity, birth, or riches, is tot 
the point with me, but his good forruee; 
es, he'll mil 


for with all theſe advantag 


carry if he has not good ma" 
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fide. 2. To diſſemble in every thing 
with the great, and to keep his promiſes 
to them no farther than his own intereſt 
required. 3. That riches were requiſite 

to ſucceſs. *Twas a faying of A 
id won; tho born in a hogſty, will every 
where be regarded beyond a poor man of 
quality, Riches carry all before them, and 
without riches the beſt projetts come to no- 
thing. 

The Dutcheſs of Mazarine fays in her 
Memoir i, that the cardinal perceiving 
her want of devotion, told her, If you 
yon'r attend maſs for God, do it out 
of regard to the world. This ſhould 
not bring the cardinal's. religion into 
picion ; are not human motives em- 
ploy'd in the cauſe of devotion, where 
the deaf eat is turn'd to counſels merely 
ſpiritual} Wis that mother to blame, 
who dehorting her daughter from levipys | 
told her, That if God pardoned every th "gs 
the world excuſed nat bing. 

TD 
tiply the dignity of du peer, th 
a man 5 * would: equally. be 
aſhamed of being, or of not being 

To return to M. Pavillon, w 42 
this incident and. * family Joſles, de- 
ſpairing 
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ſpairing of ever making 2 
and a ſcanty one little ſuiting hi RO 
he diſpoſed of his place as advocate-ge- 
neral in the parliament of Metz, and 
removed to Paris for the pleaſures of 
freedom and converſation. 
His admittance into the academy was 
ſomething ſingular ; the afſembly 
irreconcileably divided betwixt two per- 
ſons, M. Pavillon happen'd to be named; 
upon which, the oppoſite parties cloſe! 
without heſitation, . he — _ 
with a general T a 
in the — 2 be accounted the ſum- 
met of literary honour, it has not eſcaped 
the laſh of a ſatyriſt abbe Freron ; 
who repreſents abbe Cotin in one of 
his walks in the Elyſian fields, meeting 
with a ſhade faſt lap a6.the ret a 
tree, with ſome books by him, to the 
reading of which he imputed. its. {om- 
nolence; however, promiſing . himſelf 
fome pleaſure in the converſation of a 
ghoſt of letters, with much pulling und 
hawling he made a ſhift to awaken him, 
and immediately excuſed his 
as proceeding from a deſire ef his ac- 
quaintance: This was ſo agreeable 2 
com NO that without any. further 
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preamble the ghoſt related to him a dream, 
which was the natural reſult of what he 


had been reading. After wandering 
« along a river juſt like our Seine, 1 
« came to the palace of the ſun (the 
Louvre, where the French academy 
« meets.) If I admired its ſtately co- 
« Jonades, I was no leſs ſurpriſed that 
« roof had not been beſtowed on 
e ſuch a ſuperb edifice, Being fond of 
« horſes, I aſked a coachman, who 
« ſtood with a whip in his hand, where 
his lord's horſes. were? Over and 
« above the four car-horſes, anſwered 
« he, forty others are often to be ſegn 
here, [the academy conſiſts of forty 
members beſides the honorary] and 
« *tis part of my care to bring them 
together and turn them looſe again 
at proper hours; at this he threw 
open the gates of a ſpacious riding- 
% houſe, —Bleſs me.! ſaid I, what can 
ide the uſe of thoſe forty courſers, are 
they for relays to Coũs, Pyrois, ton 
and Phlegon, "[the names of the ſun's 
* horſes.] No, reply'd he, they are 
of no uſe, they neither draw nor carry, 
they parade now and then ; thoſe 
hom you ſee ſo fine with their rib- 

I bons 
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© bons ſeldom raiſe any duſt here; 
obſerve, ſome of them how proud 
they are of their rich trappings, em- 
„ bcliſhed with pieces of filver like 
„ counters, ralluding to the ſilver coun- 
ters ary at the academy to the 
* members who come in due time to 
«© their ſtated meetings.] Tis pity that 
** moſt of them are hard mouth'd, nei- 
ether do. they feel the ſpur ; ſever 
«* trot very heavily, though they have 
* been tram'd up to all paces : they 
« drink a very ſweet: kind of water; 
« their litter is of dried laurel, and ther 
elegant ſtable exhales only the odour 
* -of incenſe.. “. 7 
This academy was, from a private 
meeting of men of Jetters, by cardinal 
Richlieu's means, and contrary to ther 
on deſire, eſtabliſned by the king's 
edict in 1635, for the refinement of the 
French language: Thus, its origin is 
not very different from that of the Hu- 
moriſts at Rome, which begun at the 
wedding of Lorenzo Mancini, a_Ro- 
man gentleman. Several of the guelts, 
to heighten the entertainment, - ſpoke 
ſonnets, farces and orations, firſt extew- 
porary and ee 
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this frolic gained them the name of 
Belli Humori, and the performers pleaſed 


with. each other's compoſitions, by de- 
grees grew ſo in love with theſe exerciſes. 
of genius, that they formed themſelves 
into an academy, with the appella- 
tion of Humoriſti, their device being 
2 cloud, which often condenſed by 
aline exhalations from the ſea, drops 
down again. in a freſh miſling ſhower, 
with this motto from Lucretius, Redit 
mine dulch. | | 

Some of. its. more remarkable ſtatutes. 
are, That no member ſhall anſwer any 
writing againſt the academy without 
permiſſion ; of which there are few or ne 
inſtances, that body having, at firſt, 
reſolved. againſt altercations of any kind: 
No piece of divinity comes under their 
cogniſance, only as to the terms and 
form : Every academician, * his ad- 
miſſion, ſubſcribes a promile upon bis 
benour, to pay no regard to any ſolli- 
cirations hatſoever, to e his fuf- 
frage free from any prior en 
in order to give it. on the day of election 
to the moſt: worthy ; and ſuch ſignature 
i accounted of equal obligation with an 
cath, The academy judges only the 


Om. 


f 


compoſitions of its own members, and 


finement, decoration, and improvement if 


to their ſtatutes muſt nor be omitted. 
A domeſtic to a perſon of the firſt rank 
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if any important reaſon obliges it to ex: 
mine any other, it ſimply declares in 
opinion without an expreſs cenſure ot 
approbation. The ſeal of the academy 
is the image of its founder, with this 
inſcription, ARMAND CARDINAL Duc 
DE R1cH2L1Egv protecteur de Pacadernie 
Frangoiſe etablie en Pan 16353 it ha 
alſo a counter-ſeal repreſenting a crown 
of laurel, incloſmg theſe words, 4 
L*IMMORTALITE, It is remarkable, 
that its patent was not regiſtred by the 
parliament of Paris till above a yeat after 
its grant, ſo jealous were they of every 
thing which came from the cardinal de 
Richlieu; and even then with this re- 
ſtriction, Provided that this affembly e- 
academy ſhall confine themſelves to the re- 


ä 


the French language, and to the works 
its members, or of ſuch perſons who ſhull 
deſire their examination. A very honour- 
able inſtance of this academy's adherence 


obtained the Dauphin's intereſt for a 
ſeat 3 that prince ordered the lord-Kkeeper 
to urge the matter ſtrenuouſſy; 1575 
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ingly, on the election day, this lord, 
though under a violent fit of the gout, 
came from Verſailles to the academy; 
et could not his on eloquence, nor the 
name of a beloved prince, for whom 
erery academician would have freely 
aid down his life, obtain their votes for 
n exceptionable candidate: So far was 
the Dauphin from reſenting the repulſe, 
an he publicly commended their firm- 
The academies in Italy ſeem to an- 
ticipate all ſatyx by their appellations, as 
the Addormentati, the Caliginaſi, the Ot- 
Ul, the Fantaſtici, and the general rules 
of the Intronati or Stupified at Naples 
are far from ſtupidity, and compriſed in 
the ſix following, 1. To pray. 2. To 
ſtudy. 3. To be chearful.. 4. To of- 
ſend no body. g. Not to be eaſy of 
belief, 6. Not to mind the world. 
The beauty, of M. Payillon's mind 
and heart (for he was no leſs the man 
of religion than of wit) drew many 
eminent courgers fr quently to viſit him; 
he was eye Tre, hay ſtrongly ſol- 
icited,, by the. great Boſſuct, to be go- 
vernor to One of the royal family, but 
xcuſtomed to a philoſophic freedom, 


he 
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fs BY art of fring much on à little; whereas 
ing WY we rather want be art of ſaying a great 
din 4 little. What is rhetoric with 
al its boaſted figures? an ignorant wo- 
we BY man, moved by ſtrong paſſions, is as 
lo encrgetic as Cicero; true, ſhe does nor, 
hal WY like Cicero, know the names of the 1e- 
nd BY vera! figures which her emotion has em- 
vg, Wl ployed. A mighty ſcience this, after a 
ut, laborious ſtudy of rhetoric. But the art 
5; of ſilence is quite another thing, not 
it i t2ught by paſſion, but by vigilance and 
i, WY reaſon ; and how much harder it is to 
no-8 comply with the precepts of the latter 
mo than of the former, need not be ſaid. 
„A man who is ſilent, reafons ; but a 
nan very often talks fluently without 
any reaſoning. As to the women, they 

WH fave naturally voluble tongues, but to 
i their ratiocination no great deference was 


ever paid. Both in antient and modern 
hitory one meets every where with 
orators, nothing more common in them 
than men who talked a great deal, and 
tiked well 3 but as to the glorious epi- 
tiet of gent, one man alone has occured 
to me, on whom it was conferred ; and 
t muſt be own'd, that he — to 
r: He was at the head of one of the 


ena 
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reateſt deſigns perhaps ever executed 


mean William prince of Orange, wf 
made ſuch a ſtand againſt Spain Mad 
founded the commonwealth of the uni: 

rovinces. Cardinal Granville, a SpanilefM... 
ien. knew the importance of Mg, 
perſon's taciturnity, for upon receiving quit 
advice that the counts Egmont and Hor ny 
were apprehended, he aſked whether t par 
filent man alſo was taken, and being nor 
ſwered in the negative, he replied, ibo 
then nothing is done. Thoſe ſpeakers; w 
Cicero and Demoſthenes, with their t poi 
rents of eloquence, were they ever Mg: 


much dreaded by their enemies? d 
licentiouſheſs of their tongues brough 
them to none of the moſt deſirableend 
and I believe their laſt words were 
curſe upon all the former, What 
laudable exertion of wiſdom was it, thi 
a whole nation ſhould agree to a ſparing 
neſs in ſpeech; I mean the "Spartan 
who in their conciſe ſtile have ſaid mot 
fine things than all the JoquaciousAne 
nians ; and that when the redoubted Pl 
lip of Macedon demanded a paſſage i 
his troops through their territories, 
the laboured ſpeech of his ambaſſade 


on that head, all the anſwer ws me 
| 0 
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cow what could the mellifluous orators 
Athens have framed more expreſſive 
and ſublime, than that bold No. Let 
s try to recover this art of taciturnity, 
examples in all attempts are encourag- 
ng, tis one of the beſt ſecrets of anti- 
quity, and now totally loſt, loſt without 
ny concern :* We could better have 
ſpared their braſs ſtatues and marble 
monuments, yet what a rout is kept 
bout theſe among the virtuoſos, though 
t would puzzle their delicate brains to 
point out any ſubſtantial utility in the 
greateſt part of them. 


be Art of Taciturnity in Women. 
H a bold chapter; I expect 
the title only will raiſe a general 
boating 3 the art of taciturnity in women, 
why that's even as much as to ſay, the 
art of immortality ; however, I'll ſtand - 
all the ſneers of the town, and try if I 
cannot prevail ſomething with the gar- 
rulous tribe. Firſt, it would be no ſmall 
matter if they could be brought not to 
beak all together: Amazing is their fa- 
elity in talking continually, withou 
iſtening to each other; to reply to what 
me has not heard requires a „ 
readi- 
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readineſs of conception. If any one h 
to forbear till another has done, — 
confuſion do her looks betray, her eye 
ſparkle with impatience at the reſtraint 
of her tongue: The attention of a ſingle 
minute is an excruciating unea ſineſs to 
many, but when once the talk is come 
into their hands, they don't eaſily let g 
their hold: Such as theſe, I give over 
as incurables ; but the o:her, were it 
only to ſave ſo many burning heart 
and ill looks, ſhould, for the gene- 
ral quiet, agree 0 ſpeak alternately 
Why do they ſo eaſily forgive inate 
tion to what they ſay ; and it they would 
be heard, why don't they alſo hear? 14 
it to eaſe their tongue of ſome acrid hu 
mour that they gabble ſo impetuoully 
A ſecond point of no leſs conſequenct 
than the former, if I could be ſo lucky 
to perſuade them to it, is be to very ſpar 
ing of repetitions. If a woman has bear 
or ſeen any thing notable, an intrigue 
or an ill contrived dreſs, and whilſt the 
idea is recent in her mind receives 
dozen ſucceſſive viſits, thete muſt be 
dozen deſcriptions of it, all equally: dif 
fuſe and animated. I have known no 
a few who would ramble away a _ | 
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ay from houſe to houſe, 4 for the 


* {ke of ſpreading ſome merry ſtory, with 
e er own. improvements: In a 
vor were they, whom they miſſed, from 


home, But if I might preſume to med- 
ie with names and faſhions, amours 
ud parrots, and the inexhauſtible ſource 
of female converſation, I would ſay, that 
were theſe never be brought upon the 
carpet, the tattlers would be effectually 
reduced to have more ſenſe than is uſually 
found in them, or to a lilence, which is 
nore akin to it than- that unbridled di- 
acity in haranguing on every trifle, 
but how? would you have them 1 
beit favourite talem of ſurveying a 
þn from head to foot in the twi ing 
dan eye, of gueſſing the price of what- 
mer comes in their way, of remember- 
ce number and K ind of the dreſſes 
the beau monde, with the ſeveral 
ricles of their public conduct and do- 
neſtic management? Indeed to relin- 
quih ſuch valuable attainments is ſo 
notifying a taſk, that I chuſe to betake 
nyſelf to — taciturnity which I recom- 


dend, than preach to no purpoſe. 


4 
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A Le azette/ p 


cl 
From the iſland of Paſſions if of mm 
month of Inclination, 1698. - to 

Ship from Port-Hope brings advice, 


that the inhabitants of that iſland Wl © 
are revolted in the city of Love, the de 
capital, and that after maſtering the ci 
tadel of Reaſon, where they 
the works and burnt the magazines, they 
had forced the governor, the duke of 
Good. ſenſe, to retire into Fealouſy-tower 
It is added, that the wives, animate! 
by their huſbands example, had —_— 
the governor in that fortreſs, and 

him to a capitulation, by which not oh 
the ſaid tower is to be 'dernoliſhed; br! 
that Fort-Virtue, a ſtately antient' ſiruc- 
ture built on a rock, ſnall de entirely 
razed, as a mark of ſlavery, and #ehec 
ypon the liberties of a free People 


From the city of Beauty, the 18th of 
month Attachment. 

On the 34 the td wet, ben r 
ſion was opened by M.”Cogwet; intendamt 
of the finances, in a ſpeech full of pretty 


verſes and ſoft fencic ments, The A. 
Iurement 


Stephen Pauillan. 
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lurements anſwered him with a ſweetneſs 


which was very acceptable to him, eſpe- 
cially the promiſe that their city you 


the WY furniſh a million and a half of 
towards the war againſt the Inſe 
nd expedite the levy of a 


* Cbarms wm the rvice of Love : og 
1. Wl reported, that before the aſſembly . 


de above ſagacious intendant will erect 
0 an office of doux, and lay a tax of 
0 thouſand kifſes per diem, for the main- 


of WY ifnance of ſo many L anguors which he 
«WY «gns for, our garriſon. - 


0 From the di 715 of Portions the FA of 
oh the month. ortunate. * 

nly We are. Ne Ag tf a. the 
i march of general Intereſt, who is ad- 
de. vacing with an indefatigable corps of 
ly i ty thouſand feigned Trauſperis, inſi 

eck Vratagems, and artificial Fires. Taue 
5 following him with a large body of 
forced Complaiſances, and has withdrawn 
lis lorces of Attachments and Aſfauities, 
which were cantoned in-the towns of the 
provinces of Fina face and Merit; theſe 


e LES 
ls who, are Win full mar 
Vor. II. l die « mY 
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wards the diſtrict of Portion, to make 
an inroad in conundtion with Ttereft 


From the * Cruetty, 4bs ts 
the month Dell N 28 

The'befi -made a ſally on the nigh 
of the 14th, Dich five hundred Provoked 
lobt, demoliſned the enemies 
killed three hundred of Leafs ent 
and nailed up two ſmall vans call 
— hut the following night the colonel 
and Addreſs moun | il 
Cnc vigorouſly affablted* the hall 
moon rigour, which defends the ga 
beat and drove into the town the wy 
dains which were poſted on it, 7 
at = 0 pen — yr? Fay, of Eigl 
ver on 
ſucceſsfully, 420 ate fuch a wie 
breach, that the city was obliged to o 


ihe itylate, 'The marquis "Profuſion 


. are appointed to draw 
"Articles, re rs Ly 


From therepublic — rr 1 ib 
1 of the month Delights. 1 
At a — Mytd the ſenate it 
reſolved to demoli tower 
BSdaume, which princeſs Putty he 


7 ; 
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fred to be built as a ſecurity to the 
vun: The ſaid princeſs was alſo de- 
cared an enemy to the ſtate, and as 
uch, was ordered to depart the republic 
rithout any delay, on pain of being 
rampled to death by the bugs and romps, 
whom the mob conſiſts. A 
nation was alſo iſſued, that the inhabi - 
unts, which are the tribes 
reſſes and Levities, prepare for vel. 
pming general Jollity, ho has fixt the 
ritical minute of ent ang = 
wblic-entry. 


CROOK 


N1icuoLAs BorLEAU' DrornBAUX, 
born 1630, died 1711. 


ni 
£5 HIS celebrated: wider wankem. 
j at his father's villa, : not fat 
be from Paris, and by way of 
litinQtion - was ſurnamed Deſpreaux, 
tom a little meadow adjoining to the 
zuden. In his child he underwent 
operation for the ſtone, which being 


aſkilfully performed, proved a — 
wubleſome inconvenicnce 


8; Whole life Which, wich his 0 
f K 2 * 
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ledged in a loft over the garret, made 
him ſay in his advanced yrats, that he 
would not accept of another life 
ſuch painful and contemptible begin- 
nings: In time a place was fitted up for 
him in the garret, and in alluſion to this 
removal he uſed to ſay, that hit coming 
down into the garret, was the firſt ſtep of 
his advancement. The ſimplicity of his 
countenance and his harmleſs behaviour 
took ſo with his father, that he would 
point to him as a pattern for, his mala- 
pert brothers, ſaying, There's Colin, 
nobody will ever have any cauſe to com- 
plain of him, he'll never ſpeak ill of 
any one. 

When Boileau was in the third ſorm 
of the college of Beauvais, the maſtet 
diſcovered the richneſs of his poctic vein, 
and publicly declared, that he would 
acquire a very diſtinguiſhed reputation 
that way, being perſuaded that diſpo- 
ſition is connected with the talent, and 
that wWhoe ver is born a poet becomes one. 
From humanity and philoſophy his'guar- 
dians (for he was deprived of his parents) 
put him upon ſtudying the law 3 but 
with the:moſt advantageous qualities for 
Ane 3 4h mai 
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main requiſite,” inclination z to combat 
ruth, to vindicate falſhood, to deceive 
by obliquities, was what his natural can- 
dour could not bear : He lefr it for the 
Sorbonne, where he propoſed' to himſelf 
1 {ublime ſatisfaction in going througli 
zcourſe of divinity, but the barbariſms, 
chicanery and ſpinoſities, with which the 
moſt ſacred and important ſubjects are 
bandied to and fro, ſhocked him fo, 
that he turned his back upon the college 
with more diſguſt than upon the hall, 

His genius having declared itſelf for 
poetry, and of the ſatyric kind, he did 
not print his productions, bur repeated 
them in ſele& companies who ſent rm 


invitations. 
To the —— ane Noth, in 
bis Lutrin, ing poet owes all the 


happy conſequences of being CIA o 
court. 

Ah! whither fled thoſe times of 

When idle kings," diſſalv d in thou MA 5 als, 
Reſign'd their ſcepters and the toils Au b 
To counts, or ſame inferior magifirat? | 

Lill'd on their thrones, devoid of care and f, 
And nodding ſlumber d out a lazy rei gr 9 
No anxious ſchemes did nigh the palaces creeps, 
But day and night were one continued ſlae . 


K 3 Except 


4 
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Except the vernal month, when Flora gilds ſaid | 
The blooming valleys and the verdant hills, Upo 
¶ hen the bleak north his boiſi rows rule refign: Will the « 
To tepid æephers and more gentle minds, 
Four oxen drew, with flow and ſilent feet, 
Thinafive monarch to ſome country ſeat. 
But oh how chang'd ! that golden age is gone, 
A prince of ſpirit fits on Galka's throne; 
Each day he frights me with the noiſe of arms, 
Shuns my allurements and contemmnt my char, 
In vain does nature, ſeas, and racks oppeſe 
To bar his courage; it undaunted goes 
Oer ſeas X recks, midſt burning heats api 
NOWSs, 
His name alone my liſtleſi ſubjefts dread, 
Not even his cannon can mare terror ſpread. = 


This fiction had a deciſive ſucceſs; 
the king was for ſceing his ingenion 
encomiaſt, and ordered M. Colbert to 
bring him to court: Accordingly; with- 
in a few days, the duke de Vivorine in- 
troduced him. He read to the king 
part of the Lutrin, which had not then 
appeared, and ſome other pieces all 
which'pleaſed his majeſty mightily z v 
alſo aſking him, what particular part of 
his poems he liked he begged to 
be excuſed from ſuch a judgment, add: 
ing, that an author was an improper ap” 
praiſer of his own works. No * 

5 ai 
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Gd the king, I will know your opinion. 
Upon which he anſwered, that they were 
rus Wi the cloſe of an epiſtle which he had ta- 
ken the liberty to inſcribe to his majeſty, 
nd read the forty-three following lines, 
„ piſtie I. aan | 


Maile far from battles, in a ſofter ftraing 
Ml, Tl 72 TOY bleſſings 225 reign. 
The joys, the ſmules, the graces and the ſports, 
The pompous feſtivals and ſplendid courts, 

Stew how the oppreſſor trembles in his turn, 
And mourns himſelf who made the people mourn : 
lle thy wiſe cares fer all our wants provide, ) 
liz hungry dearth with plenty is ſuppiy'd, 

Ard how thy hand ſuppreſs'd licentious pride; I 
dnuſes how reform d, the laws abe dl, 
trts how improv/d, and how encourag'd trade; 
Hny eafily thy revenu”s en dd, 
Rich the“ the prince, ie peoplt not & ercharg'd; 
tinu griping farmers for their rapins bleed,” 
4d France has been from hated Gabels fra d: 
The ſaldiery, laborious, and diſcreet, 


- * . 


Ther manners umble, as their ſervice great - 
Our rude artificers induſtrious grown, 
ind all our ſuper fuities our um. wo : 
No more by foreign tributes are tus griev'd, 
Wiich from aur luxury alien arts recai#d. \ 
Sometimes I'd fing thy mighty works in peaces 
VVV 
at plan of pompous ſtruct ure thou ira 
What temples rf a a, wha, 1 rudtures 
Amaz'd 


7. 
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Amaz'd, methinks I ſee divided ſeas | 


5. * wy; * the wa b 
ly quarrels of, the wran » 
Mes ful the "Bloody þ 27 war, 


5 edich, 5 2 courts are 
I rh great king, lifts juſtice to 99 2 
How many heirs whom fraud twould hade beiray d 
Are ſav d, how many lawyers uſeleſs made; 
What widows in thy gracious reign are griev'd, 
What poor opprefſs'd, what orphan unreliesd? 
Thy'ear to every juſt complaint is free, | 


And the whole univerſe 1s bleſt in thee. _ 
What art or ſcience, or di itinguiſh 7 5 
Or in the torrid eaſt or frigid ub, 
Haſt thou not ſaught, rewarded and enrichi d, 
And to the poles thy boundleſs bounty fired ? 
The muſes toe in fall aber ance fee © 
F rom chilling want, great #1 ng, reliewd by ther. 
The king's emotion at ſuch delicate 
praiſes, ſhewed itſelf in his eyes and 
whole countenance, and ſtarting in a 
kind of ecſtaſy from his chair, © That's 
fine, ſaid Gor that's A 8 
« -would praiſe you more, if you 
<< not praiſed me ſo much be 1 muſt 
« do fomething more than praiſe: 1 
« ſettle a penſion of two thouknd livres 
upon you; I ſhall ditect Colbert to 
«« pay it beforehand; and 1 grant you the 
«« ſole privilege of printing your wor 


It muſt not be omitted, that i in the grant 
14 
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; this unparalleled encomium, We the 
more readily permit the ſieur Deſ- 
« preaux to publiſh his works, that the 
public may partake of the exquiſite. 
« pleaſure which they have given us.“ 
Before the king had declared himſelf 
o graciouſly, wand ates noble introductor 
was ſo tranſported with the beauty of the 
ines, that in the royal preſence he ſeized 
the author by the throat, with this jeſt- 
ng reproach, Ab! thou fly rogue, I had 
not 4 word of all theſe fine things. 11% 459 
'Twas a pretty. familiarity in his ma- 
eſty to the poet at reading the Lutrin 
o him; when Boileau came to this line, 


Is hofte.thi demine js huddled n, G- 


the king ſtopt him, ſaying, here's a: 
miſtake, = worthy poct, you: make 
ſummer the time of action, and after- 
wards put on the canon a domino, which 
8a winter habit; you muſt allow me 
to be ſomething. of a judge, being 
myſelf 25 2 J which was. literally 
true, t ings of France being canons 
of ſeveral 4s uit CES bets. 

Here ſeems a luxuriant proſpedt ſud- 
denly opening upon him, yet he himſelf 
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has ſeveral. times declared, that the firſ 
reflection on his change of fortune, was 
uneaſy and dejeting ; concluding, that 
the beginning of his opulency was the 
period of his liberty. 
1 talent — was poſſeſſed of, 
which though much inferior to his 
Was at firſt not unſerviceable to him, ke 
being fach an ingenious pantomime, tha 
be could imitate the geſtures, carriage 
and elocution of any one; and what is a 
certain as it is ſurpriſing, having under- 
took to imitate a man who had juſt per- 
formed a very difficult dance, he went 
through the ſame dance with the like 
exactneſs and motion, though he had ne. 
ver learn'd that art, One day he diyerted 
the king with mimicking the whole com- 
pany of comedians ; the king having 
alſo bid him mimic Moliere, who was 
—＋ aſked Moliere if he knew him- 
f? To which he anſwered, We * 
judge of our own likeneſs, but mine 1 
fot if be has php as 
t the refs, He did not "= WI 1 
nitions of age to be aſhamed of blending 
th: buffoon with the poet 3 and if erer 
he accepted of invitations to entertain- 
ments, *twas only to repeat his . 
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The great Conde honoured him with 
his favour, as he did all men of letters, 
ind took great in talking with 
them about their works. gr in 
theſe literary con verſations, the 
maintained a good cauſe, he ſpoke with 
z moſt praceful ſweetneſs bur when he 
happened to de in the wrong, there was 
no contradicting bim: The ſparkle of 
his mou es, onde in a diſpute of this nature, 
Bolleuu ſo, — he ſubmitted and 

to his neighbour, For the fu- 


whiſpered 
ture I'M always be ſore to ſide with the 
prince when he is in the wrong 
Being one Eaſter at the ſeat of an n. 
luſtrious friend, he preſented himſelf for 


confeſſion td the pariſh ho nat 
knowing kim, aſked” him his calling; 
I make verſes, inſwered Boileas, Thats 
bed, ſaid the prieſt, and what vers? 
Catyrs, added the penitent. Worſe and 
worſe, reply'd the eonſeſſor, hut againſt 
whom ? yo gainſt thoſe, ſaid Boileau, who 
make bad xr againſt the vices of the 
tines, againſt * cumpoſis vs, againſt 


romances, againſt operas, againſt-- 
ob ! bo, interrupted the prieſt, a!ls well 


then, and I n mn io 
you, 
K 6 Several 
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Several adviſed him againſt Satyrs, as 
they would infallibly create him many 
enemies: To this his anſwer was, Pl] h 
an honeſt man, and then a ruſh: for enemies, 
The good natured Madamoiſelle de La- 
moignon telling him, Boileau, ydu muſt 
leave off writing ſatyrs, tis offending 


againſt charity : Why, Madam, - lays 
the poet, won't you allow me to 


the Great Turk, that chief of Infidels, 
that implacable enemy of dur religion. 
The Great Turk, anſwered the lady, he 
is a ſovereign, and con y to be 
reſpected. Well, but L hope your 74 
ſhip will allow of a ſatyr 
Devil. No, no, return'd: other, 
pauſing a while, you muſt never ſpeak il 
of any one. Our poet's ſatyrs gave ſuch 
offence to the duke de Montauſier, that 
hearing the king had ſettled a penſion 
upon him, he ſaid, For my part I ſup- 
poſe robbers will ſoon come in for 
| fions; adding, that Boileau and all the 
fatyriſts ought to be ducked for their 
malignant rhymes ; and even in the king's 
preſence would cenſure his majeſty's ap- 
probation; however, meeting Boileau 
once at Verſailles, he came up to him 
and paid him a compliment on the _— 
1 
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of his brother, whom, ſaid the duke, I 
rery much loved. I know that be placed 
proper value on a. friendſbip which did 
him ſo much bonour, anſwered the 
ht ftill more on your Gruss ex vir 
ue, and uſed frequently uu expreſs bis 
rncern that the worthieſt perſon in the 
whole court was not my. friend. The de- 
licacy of this praiſe, and the air of ſin- 
cerity with which it was delivered, melted 
the duke into a reconciliation z he took 
Boileau home to dinner with him, and 
vas his friend ever after. This auſtere 
nobleman had formerly felt the paſſions 
of humanity, as appears er a r 
polite and ingenious piece of gallantry o 
his, called, Julia s Garland, from its 
being preſented. on a new year's day to 
2 young lady of that name, whom the 
duke courted. He had all the fineſt 
flowers exquiſitely painted on ' ſeparate 
pieces of vellum of an equal ſize, leav- 
ing under every flower ſpace for a ma- 
drigal, containing a compliment from 
the flower to his charming Julia ; theſe 
being all bound into two rich volumes, 
was the elegant preſent which that beau- 
tiful lady found upon her toilet, in the 
morning of a new-year's day. The 

en 00 0 lee _ 
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violet is made to addreſs Jula in | 
fofowing Enes. . * fr 


Lowly oy fans} and ue 0 
- Shrouded bemadub the l:aves I Su the\wia 6, 
But io your temples raid in happy hawr, - 
Changes the humpleft to the praudiſi flower. 


Boileau uſually writ the ſecond lin 
Firſt, and this he faid was one of thi 
greajeſt ſecrets of Poetry, for giving 
force and ſpirit to vers ES. no 
very ready 15 com poſition, Owns | 
himſelf, and once an inti mate friend 
coming into his chamber and finding hi 
in a ſtrange diſcompofire, afked him 
What was his co n e a Rhyme 


T have been rac Ne brains theſe 
Shall 


three hours about ic. I feteh you 
dictionary of Rhymes? No, no, teply 
Boileau, rather fetch me the diftior 


of reaſon. 


The famous duke de la Feuillade 
once ſhewing Boileau ſome verſes, which 


he ſeeming to ſlight; let me tell-yo 
that you are over nice, ſaid the lord, te 


turn up your noſe at verſes which to the 
king and the dauphineſs ſeemed excel. 
lent. I do not in the leaſt queſtion his 


majeſtyꝰs — in taking towhs and gain- 
Ing 
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ing battles, and J am as ready to own 
ho wit and judgment of the dauphineſs, 
but by your leave, my lord, I — 
ſind verſes as well as — of them. 
Away hies the marſhal to the king, and 
agerly ſays to him, Was there ever ſuch 

ipteſumptuous coxcomb as that Boileau, 
he had the face juſt now to tell me that 
be — poerr a little better than 
your majeſty, Oh! as to that, marſhal), 
anſwered the king, I am ſorry to tell 
you that Boileau is quite in the right. 

M.' Arnaud, to whom the epiltle on 
falſe baſhfulneſs is inſcribed, calling one 
morning upon Boileau, who uſually lay 
late, he read it to him for the firſt time, 
n bed, when he came to this line, 


Le moment ou je parle oft deja loin de mai, 


hat grave perſon ſtruck with its expreſ- 
ive rapidity, ſtarted up, and walked 
rery haſtily to and fro the room, re- 
pating ſeveral times, 

Le moment on je parle eft deja loin de moi, 
this line is a happy tranſlation of that in 
berſius, 


Fugit bora; hoc quod loquor inde eff. 
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Mr. Arnauld vindicated Boileau in x 
printed letter, and as this was of weig 
with all whoſe eſteem was worth having, 
the poet not only acknowledged in 
letter the great honour done him by ſuch 
a vindication, but in a warmer effuſio 
of gratitude, . recommends the perpetua 
ing it to his verſes. 5 


Say, though. Te lifted in my friendly roll 

So many writers of Ignatius ſchool, 

That learned Arnaud fo efteem'd and fear'd, 
By every good impartial man rever d, 
Who his whole ſcience and re/iſtleſs ſenſe 
Againſt them bent, appear d in my defence : 
He juſftify'd my works, for me he drew. 

His pen, and ſet my innocence in view.. 

This on my future tomb, my verſe proclaim, 
And mine confirm, by his immortal fame :- 
There place yourſelves in characters of gold, 
Fly farther than young Ammon march d of ali: 
Tho richeſt jaſper ſeek, and on the long 
Grave my high fate, and make his goodneſoknown 


Beſides this honourable teſtimony, the 
king's proclamation for apprehenfling 
M. Arnauld being talked of, in a large 
company of perſons of rank, Boilea 
made no ſcruple to put in his word, and 
ſay, The king is too fortunate ever to find 
out Mr, Arnauld.. | 
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[t is very remarkable, that where this 
M. Arnauld, ſo celebrated, and ſo de- 
amed, when living, died, is not known 
ir certain, though believed- to de in a 
oor village in the country of Liege 3 
te place of his burial is ſtill a greater 
: However, at his carneſt requeſt, 
—— carried his heart to * * Port. 
Rjal in the Felds. The ladies of that 
receſs received it with the utmoſt joy 
＋ ad reverence, | ing it in the moſt 
honourable part of their chapel, with 

his fine epitaph by —_ 


3 


4 Port-Royal, fix leagues 185 Paris, was a 
tmous ſeminary of — where the diſcipline 
vs very exemplary ; but the nuns incurring a 
kpicion of Janſeniſm, were prohibited from 
entertaining a boarders or 'novices : Near this 
bey were three the profeſſors of 
which, known in the A of letters by the 
ppellatio of Meſſieu Port-Royal, were au- 
bars of ſeveral valuable pieces: bey had — 
ubordinate' ſeminaries in | veraT other — 
de kingdom: but by the intrigues of their in- 
reterate enemies, the . Jeſuits,” they were totall 
lppreſſed, and even, the buildings demoliſhed. 
by a edit of Lewis X1V. _—_ 
Rar 1660. * 
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Ad [endies redut fedes elit tinbrds Ir 3c 
Hhefle triumphato,, tot te Fit ary mays 

Hoc portu in N acra i 
Arnaldis, veri defen Vr et arbiler 

Ilius ofſa Fab Undicet ent 2 a 
Hut cel:ftis amor rapidit cor tranſtulrt'alls 


Cor nunguam —_ eee 


m Engi. 


Here reſts in bollewd W n. 

Arnaulg, great arl iter fat 
Arriv'd in port and landed 2 7 72 . 

The ſea ſubdu'd and the tot 

Tho' in ſome foreign land his 3 laid, | 


His heart, on raped wings by love convey d, 
Enjoys the dear retreat. N e * 


ſiray d. 


Such was the- rancour of * Jekui 
againſt their adverſary's memory, dat 
they never would forgive this encomium, 
though the author t a te 
in a manner unbecoming bir roman 
Here I muſt — (what i 
ſhould properly have been inſerted n 
his life) a remarkable circumſtance, 
equally redounding to the reputations! 
NM. Arnauld's father for diſintereſtedoch, 
and of the Univerſity of Paris for 2 

titude. 
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de. He declined the gratification 
fom the univerſity as their council againſt 
the Jeſuits, upon which” the univerfity 
N in the my authentic er 
binding all its mem to a perpetu 
xknowledgment of his great ſervices 
md generoſity : = — decree 
vas in ſubſtance z „cum con- 
ſutorum di ood the. — con- 
ſalliſimus D. Antonius 2 in foro 
Parifienſi belsan, a multis annis patrons 
pro defenſione juris academict . . tantope e 
Hadaret: & lonęa comtag; oratione 2 
HMorum n teritur probarit . . 
ung; eidem pro defenſſonis laboribus parro- 
nig; Jure oblatum fibi ab academia bono- 
farium remi ſerit, gratuitamg; ſuam operam 
iſe voluerit ; ne nos ingrati animi 
aa reſideat, it reffori, quatuor fa- 
wtatibus & fingubis' nationibus, ut per- 
_ tant? beneficii nemoria publicis ta- 
lait confixgnata & teſtata apud poſteros 
extaret, buicg; 3 omnes aca- 
tie obfiringerent; ſe cia que'n bonis 
ientibus fido flop 1 Flew: def deferri, omnia 
n illum eju q; liberos & poſteros colla- 
r, nec corn unquam bonori, comma- 


4% fame Befuturos. . 
; Boileau, 
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hem. Scotus again: That after ſome 
meat Mercy received from God; it is not 
miſs to thank him for it, Others: At 
he point of death. That is a little too 
ate, After all, attrition with confeſſion 
ill do well enough.” This is of a 
niece with the relax morality of that ſo- 
ciety, as a ſpecimen of which, father 
(:llot relates this ſtory with approbation, 
nd attributes it to the guidance of the 
rrty's guardian angel. We know, 
ays he, a certain man, who going to 
r{tore a conſiderable ſum of money by 
oder of his confeſſor, ſtopped by the 
my at a bookſeller's, and aſking him 
the had any thing new, the bookſcller 
hewed him the new treatiſe of moral 
beblogy : The man careleſly turning over 
the leaves, chanced to meet with his very 
ale, and there learned that he was not 
obliged to reſtitution; and ſo, being 
aſed of the burden of his ſcruples, and 
pleaſed with the burden of his caſh; he 
vent home as light as a feather. 

In 1677 Boileau was appointed, to- 
gether with Racine, to write the king's 
liſtory, and the following year made 
the campaign in Flanders. Once up- 
m a march, happening to be alone 


with 
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with the ſon of the great Conde, the 


young prince ſaid to him, Glory - hunt. 
ing ſeems to be the mereſt whim ig 
the world, tis at leaſt but a chi 
e and never properly attained till after 
« death, and where is its worth then? 
«© Beſides, who is be that can hope to 
„ reach the fame of Alexander; the 
«« greatelt names have been, and ever 
vill be, eclipſed by it? Do you know 
any one equal to it?” „ Yes, my 
prince, replied Boileau, and Socrates i 
the man: The philoſopher, though he 
„% has writ nothing, is upon a level uit 
4 the conqueror in point of reputation.“ 
Upon which the prince calling to 4 
huſbandman, aſked him, Did you cuir 
bear of Alexander? That I baus, Sir, 
he was ſome fighting king. M ell, and 
Socrates, who was he? Here the hu 
bandman ſhook his head; and the prince 
thought he had ſilenced Boileau, whefaid 
he would appeal to ſome other-yillager. 

In the year 1684 he was elected inis 
the academy, to which however, :though 
of8ſuch a ſuperior reputation, his day: 
riſing ſeveral of the members would ha 
been an inſuperable obſtruction, withom 
the intervention of his Majeſty, tber be. 


" 
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1g 4 ſtatule againſt the admiſſion of a 
me who bas decried ibe academy in the 
wrſons of i members. Here, on re- 
narkable occallon, he. ſhewed the con ; 

taocy of his friendfhip: Upon the death 
of Furetiere, it N to be put to the 
rote, whether the academy ſhould per- 
form the uſual obſequies for him : 

Boileau went thither on purpaſe, and 
keing it was going in the negative, he 

done had. the reſolution to ſpeak to the 
point. Gentlemen, three things are 
v be conſidered here, Gad, the public, 
ind the academy. As for Gd, what can 
de more e to him, than a ſacri- 

ice of your reſentments, and your mer · 
ciful prayers for a dead man, ho ſtands 
in more need of them than another, 
vere it only for his declared animoſuy 
againſt you. In the eyes of the public, 
t will be very glorious to forbear pur- 
ſuing ſuch an enmity: beyond the grave; 
ind the academy will give a ſhining pa- 
tern of lenity in returning injuries with 
ſupplicat ions, and joining in the methods 
of the church for God's reconciliation to 
a ſinner; and this is the more incumbent 
on you, as beſides the religious obliga- 
don to pray for your enemies, it is * 
o 
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of your private inſtitutes to pray for the 


brotherhood.” Poſſibly, there never v 


a more galling ſarcaſm than the reverſe of 


the medal ſtruck upon Furretiere's ex 


pulſion; it. repreſented à man eaſing 
himſelf, with this motto, Ejetto, corpors 


ſanitas. a i | 
Boileau had long abſented himſelf from 
court, but going/thither upon the death 
of his colleague Racine, ta receive di. 
rections concerning the hiſtory, the king, 
after ſome chearful talk, ſaid, pointing 
to his watch which he happened to have 
in his hand, Remember that I ſhall al- 
ways have an hour a week for you when 
it ſuits you to come to Verſailles. Yet, 
after this ſingular honour, he never went 
again; and when his friends adviſed him 
to ſhew himſelf at leaſt now and then, 
his anſwer was, What ſhould I do there? 
I am grown quite unfit for praiſe. 

As there are ſuch diſtinguiſhed pro- 
ducts of Boileau's intellectual, we have 
many amiable inſtances of his moral 
qualities, as Madam de Sevigny uled to 
ſay of him, that he was cruel only in 
his Satyrs. When that cortect writer, 
Patru, was reduced to fell his library, 


Boileau went to him, and not only or 
im 
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Mic greater ſum than what he had 
edit, but would have only an inſtru- 


eat to ſecure the library to him after 
Fi: death ; the ſight of an indigent man 
betters made his bowels yearn : Even 
liniere frequently taſted of his bounty, 
ut abandoned Liniere, the beſt. action 
G whoſe life, he ſaid; was Fong off 
"I: holy water-pot, into which a mi 
. his had dipt the tip of her finger. 
An eccleſiaſtic once inveighing with 
SW: eeming indignation againſt pluralities, 
ea Boilcau, Is it poſſible ſuch and ſuch, 
al xith their vaſt lea ning, can be ſo fatally 


0 8 tlinded ? If the doctrine of the apoſtles, 
uwe decrees of councils, be of any weight 
u an them, they muſt know the danger 
"WH baving many benefices : J am in prieſts 
61 ders, and, without vanity, of one of 


he beſt une in de del and a 
entleman is in ſome meaſure obliged to 

o ine up to his birth; yet 1, proteſt to 
jou, Sir, were I, once ſettled in an ab- 
ty, though but of a thouſand crowns a 
fear, it would be the ne pius ultra of my 
toneſt ambition ; I ſhould rather decline 
than court any further preferments. Soon 
iter this moderate gentleman's brother 
ſeſped him to an abbey of no leſs than 
You, II, L ſeven 
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ſeven thouſand livres a year; the next 
winter he wriggled himſelf into another 
of eight thouſand ; and within-a year, 
upon a vacancy of a priory of ſix thou- 
ſand, he collected his whole intereſt and 
obtained it. Boileau, ſtunned at this 
ſpeedy accumulation of benefices, paying 
the pluraliſt a viſit, ſaid to him, What 
is become of that candor and moderation, 
which ſaw ſo much impiety and danger 
in multiplying benefices? Ah! my 
friend Boileau, anſwered he, if you knew 
how theſe things ſweeten life ! I make 
no doubt on't, replied Boileau, the) 
ſweeten life; but death, abbe, death, 
there's the ſting. Such a reproof came 
with the better grace from Boileau, as 
having poſſeſſed a benefice near nine 
years, without wearing the eccleſiaſtical 
habit, when he found in himſelf. a ſettled 
averſion. to that ſtate, he reſigned his 

living, and computing the neat profits 
which it had brought to him, diſtributed 
= money among the poor of that pa- 

4 5 

Boileau never partook of any meal 
abroad, not even among his beſt friends, 
unleſs he was invited: He uſed to ſay, 


that the pride of the heart becomes men 
ſenſe ' 
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47 but the pride of carriage belongs 
my to fools. 


He was of & ſocial bumour, and par- 
ticularly al in appointments. I 
never m any one ſtay for me, ſaid 
he, for I have wie that the faults 
of a man uſually preſent themſelves to 
the reflection of a perſon who waits for 
lim. 

There happened one day ſych a hot 
diſpute betwixt Boileau and a brother of 
1 2 churchman, that the latter forgot 
himſelf ſo far as to give his brother the 
lye, in a very abrupt manner: The friends 
en both ſides interpoſed for a reconcilia- 
ton, and deſired him to forgive his bro- 
ther. Ay, with all my heart, anſwered 
be, for I kept my temper ; bur had 1 
been guilty of ſuch brutality, I ſhould 
tever have forgiven him whilft I lived, 

The duke of Orleans invited him to 
dinner, and though it was a day of ab- 
ſtinence, the table was covered with ex- 
quiſite diſhes of meat. The duke per- 
ceiving that he eat nothing but his Bread; 
come, you mult e' en do as others, my 
profane cooks have forgot the day. Boi- 
eau anſwered, At 7 ſtamp of your royal 

2 - 
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highneſs's foot, the fiſh will riſe Out of 
the floor. Alluding to the compliment 
paid to Pompey, that a ſingle ſtamp oſ his 
would raiſe legions out of the 

Towards the cloſe of his life, a friend 
finding him taken up in reviſing his 
works; he ſaid, you find me idly bufy, 
Inſtead of rhymes and Parnaſſian trum- 
pery, it would better become me to fix 
my thoughts on the awful account which 
I muſt ſhortly give to Gd. 

In his laſt illneſs being aſked how he 
felt himſelf, he anſwered, _ 


Venit ſumma dies & inelucbile fatum, 


* 

x 

8 
* 
ide 
ſa 
and 
A friend coming in, a minute or two - 
before his departure, he ſqueezed him by Wi... 
the hand, and ſaid, Good morrow and he 
a long Farewell. He went through the | 
preparatory offices with a devout com- hig 
poſure, and having no neceſſitous rela- |. 
tions, crowned all his former beneficence Wi .. 
by leaving the greateſt part of his for- WI 
tune to the poor, ir De 
: | hin 
1 
de 
ne 

luc 
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nd Fa 
i vrenoLAs MALEBRANCHE, 
Y, 1638, died 1718. 


tender conſtitution and con- 
& tinual ailings ; there was be- 

des ſomething very ſingular in his 
hape, his back-bone being prominent, 
nd his ſtomach extremely depreſſed, ſo 
that nature no leſs than inclined 
tim to the church; accordingly in 1660 
ke was initiated in the congregation of 

de oratory at Paris. EE >: 

He firſt applied himſelf to church- 
hiſtory, and a gloſſary on the bible; 
dut without any proficiency, finding 
them abſtruſe and unſatisfaftory, In his 
16th year a bookſeller put into his hand 
Deſcartes's Treatiſe ow Man; it ſtruck 
bim with a light, he difcerned in it 
a ſcience of which he had till then no 
dea. What is ſtrange ; whilſt he was go- 
nz through the book, he was ſeized with 

luch palpitations, that put a ſtop to his 
L 3 xead- 


MXX T was with great by he 
. 19 was reared, on account. of his 
NN 


* > * K SOS 
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reading. Hereupon he forſook all other 
ſtudies, and when the critics and hiſto- 
rians cenſured-him for it, he aſked them 
whether Adam was not endued with a 
perfect knowledge? and they in deference 


to the common o nion of divines, not 
contradictitg it, he added, then hiſtory 
and criticiſm are no parts of perfect know. 
ledge, and I am for knowing only what 
Adam knew. 

In a few years he learned at leaſt as 
much as Deſcartes himſelf knew] ſor in 
philoſophy, the progreſs depends on 
thinking, and one man in the ſame time 
thinks a great deal more than another; 
whereas a man can read ho more than 
another could have done within the ſame 

time; thus philoſophers and y ung 
made by genius, and ſcholars by time 
F. Malebranche uſed ſuch expedition 
to become a philoſopher, that in 1674 
he publiſhed his Inguiry after Truth. 

The book made a 1 noiſe, and, 2. 
mong other fautors, the celebrated M. 
Arnaud declared for it. Intellectual, 
ſublime, and rigid as this ſyſtem was, 
many were thoroughly penetrated by it, 
which was the auth-r's che f ſatisfaction 


the inſtruction of others and not his own 
| | e rept 


—_— — 
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reputation being the ſcope of his la- 
bours 3 others only applauded him with- 
cut profeſſing his doctrine, the conditt- 
ons of which are indeed not eaſily digeſ- 
tible z the ſenſes and imagination are to 
te totally thrown aſide ; there muſt be a 
continued effort of gradual meditation to 
reach a certain region of ideas; but the 
aſcent is in effect ſo difficult, that even 
among the philoſophers, in whoſe eyes 
all others are the vulgar, there is a vul- 
gar to whom it is inacceſſible. 

At the deſire of the duke de Chevreuſe, 


in 1667, he publiſhed his CHriſtian Con- 


verſat io ns, ſhewing the conformity of 


his ſyſtem with religion: his Theodera ex- 
cels Plato's Socrates in delivering Mankind 
of the truths which lay hid in them, and 
cauſing them to perceive from themſelves 


the being of a god, and the neceſſity of 


a mediator and of grace. In a ſubſe- 
quent edition he added meditations, in 
which he improves ſo many philoſophi- 
cal ſpeculations into elevations to God; 
this was to gratify ſome devout perſons 
who objected that his abſtracted philoſo- 
phy did not ſtir the affections. 2 
F. Malebranche's treatiſe on Naturt 
and Grace, which appeared in 1680, was. 
L 4 written 
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written in ſome meaſure to anſwer a kin 
of challenge made to him in company ©. 
by M. Arnaud, and occaſioned a papel” . 
war, | 
Before the rupture F. Malebranch( 
compoſed his Chriſtian and Metaphbyſica 
Meditations, *Tis a dialogue betwixt the 
Logos and himſelf, Perſuaded that the 
Logos was the univerſal reaſon, that he 
the only light from whom we are en 
lightened, the only inſtructor in all truth 
he introduces the Logos in anſwer to. hi 
invocation, ſpeaking to him as to his dil 
ciple, and laying open to him the deep- 
eſt truths of metaphyſics and religion : 
this dialogue has certainly an elevation 
worthy, as far as a human pen can reach, 
of the divine interlocutor; the author's 
ſkill, or rather the natural humour which 
ſuch a compoſition brought upon him, 
has given it that auguſt gravity, which 
awes the ſenſes and imagination, 
commands attention and reſpect. , 
In 1683 M. Arnaud commenced 
hoſtilities ; not againſt the treati/e of Na- 
ture and Grace, as had been agreed, but 
againſt an opinion that all things are ſet! 
in Cod; which had been _— at 
| Be 
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uge in the Inquiry after Truth. Several 
nitings paſſed betwixt them, as letters 


p a common friend, and at the begin- 
ing, the two antagoniſts ſtiled each 
cher our friend, but this gentle appella- 
ion was too ſoon ſuperſeded, by keener 
anguage, till M. Arnaud proceeded, 
ut, certainly very wrongfully, to accuſe 
is adverſary of giving a material ex- 
ent to deity, and inſinuating irreligious 
tions. Hereupon F. Malebranche im- 
ores God to ſtop his pen and ſuppreſs 
he motions of his heart ; he patheti- 
ally pours forth his forrow and agony 
u being an actor in a public con- 
roverſy, no lefs dangerous to the world 
han theatrical repreſentations, 

During the heat of the action, the 
yorld was favoured with the Treatiſe 
mn Morality, in which F. Malebranche, 
n his original way, deduces all our du- 
tes from principles, that his readers are 
urprized, and not a few of them vexed, 
o find themſelves tied up even by phi- 
blophy, which they imagined more in- 
dulgent, to the moſt ſelt-denying obliga- 
ions of chriſtianity. : 

In 1615 M. Arnaud renewed his 
tacks, by the publication of Reflection: 

L 5 on 
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en the Treatiſe of Nature and Grace, as 1 
ſparring blow to F, Malebranche's new 
philoſophy and divinity, which himſelf 
denied to be either yew or hit; for it was 
his real belief, that he owed the philoſo- 
phy to Deſcartes, and the divinity to St. 

Auſtin : Bur if they laid the foundations 
of the ſtructure, it was he who raiſed it 
to the height which would have ſurpriſed 


even the founders themſelves. ' He an- 


ſwered M. Arnaud with his natural 
ſtrength and mildneſs, and with the uſual 
ſucceſs ; each accounted conqueror by his 
: N Though ſincere in what he maintained, 

and deſirous of communicating ligbt, 
he determined to break off all diſputes, 
both from his own placid diſpoſition, 
and a belief that, ſo far from giving the 
readers the precious clew of truth, after 
leading them to and fro among the end- 
leſs ſinuoſities of pro and con, they left 
them quite bewildered. Rd” 

F. Malebranche found that our tran- 
quillity is not entirely in aur own power: 
M. Regis, over whom he obtaihed a 
declared advantage in a difpute coficern- 
ing the apparent dimenſions of the moon, 
was for taking a ſevere revenge, and 

ve . charged 
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charged him with maintaining, that plea- 
fare conftituted happineſs ;, thus F. Ma- 
ebranche's exemplary manner of living. 
his retirement, his ſelf-denial could not 
ave him from being expaſed as an advo- 
cate of pleaſures : this was followed by 
nother very different diftyrbance, and 
om a quite oppoſite cauſe ; Father 
Lami, the famous Benedictine, bis inti- 
mate, if not his diſciple, in his Se-knows 
lage, was willing to maintain his idea 
of a diſintereſted love to God from the 
authority of F. Malebranche; who, un- 
taſy at being t in. as countenancing 
ſentiment for which he had never de- 
cared, and which was a delicate point 
bordering on Quietiſm, againſt which 
the divines united their fulminations, 
publiſhed his opinion in. his treatiſe on 
the »ve of God, 1697; but without ſo- 
much as naming F. Lami, or attacking; 
my particular perſon 3 of the two laſt 
he uſed to complain, Am I nat hardly 
dealt with? M. Regis accuſes me of epi- 
euriſm and F. Lami of quieti/m.. M. Ar- 
naud reſted from his labours in 1694, 
but two poſthumous letters of his came 
out, full of ſuch heavy charges againſt 
the good Father, that he could not let 

9 3 
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them ſpread without animadverſion ; he 
tacked to his anſwer a ſmart little piece 
againſt prejudice, conſiſting of a ſeries of 
geometrical demonſtrations of this won- 
derful paradox, that M. Arnaud was not 
the real author of any of thoſe books 
which have ap in his name againſt 
F. Malebranche, upon this ſingle poſtu- an 
latum that M. Arnaud ſpoke truth in 
profeſſing before God, that it was ever 
his fincere defire to give a right conſtruftion 
to the opinions which he oppoſed, and that 
be bad been very far from making uſe of 
any artifices to place the authors or their 
books in a falſe lipht ;, this being granted, 
the day is his own ; ſeveral paſſages of 
F. Malebranche manifeſtly mutilated, 
detortions of his meaning, evidently 
voluntary, artifices too ſtrongly marked 
to be without deſign, demonſtrate that 
he who made the proteſtation cannot be 
the fame with the author of the book. 
Whilſt F. Malebrance was ſtruggling 
with theſe oppoſitions at home, his phi- 
loſophy had reached China, and with 
ſuch acceptance, that a miſſionary Jeſuit 
wrote to the ſociety in France, not to 
ſend any to China but thoſe who, be- 
fides a fkill in mathematicks, had di- 
5; geſted 
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geſted F. Malebranche's works, and he 
was deſired to write expreſsly for the 
Chineſe. Accordingly, in 1708 he com- 
poſed his Dialogue betwixt a chriſtian pbi- 
loſopher and a Chineſe philoſopher on the 
nature of God, The Chineſe hold mat- 
ter to be infinite, eternal, and imcreate 
andLy, a kind of modification of matter, 
to be the ſupreme wiſdom and intel- 
ligence, though not diſtin from nor in- 
dependant of matter; the chriſtian ea- 
ily de moliſhes this ſtrange Ly, converts 
their idea of him into that of the true God, 
er F. Malebranche's univerſal reaſon 
which enlightens all men, and in which 
all things are to be ſeen. Though, as 
this piece related only to the Chineſe phi- 
loſophers, no new quarrel was to be ap- 
prehended from it ; yet a quarrel it did 
produce, and with the Trevoux- Jour- 
naliſts, they denied that the learned 
among the Chineſe were chargeable with 
atheiſm, whereas the Father proved the 
charge from the miſſionaries writings. 

His laſt book, which came out in 
1715, was Reflections on Phyſical Premo- © 
ion, which ſome were labouring to eſta- 
bliſh ; he repreſents this phyſical premo- 
ton by a compariſen, as concluſive, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, and certainly more ſenfible than 
any metaphyſical argumentations : A 
workman makes a ſtatue, the head of 
— 2 app, + by a joint, bows re- 
ſpectfully to him, upon his pulling a 
ftring ; every time he pulls it, hs kicks 
pleaſed with the forced homage of his 
ſtatue ; but one day not pulling the 
ſtring, his image does not move his 
head, upon which the artiſt in a pet 
breaks it all to pieces. F. Malebranche 
proves that this ſyſtem makes God de- 
ficient both, in goodneſs and juſtice; 
whereas he clears the Supreme Being from 
the falſe ſeverity attributed to it by ſome 
divines, and vindicates the true ſeverity 
in which religion makes him known, 
ſteering betwixt the two rocks of an 
overſtrained divinity and a relax philo- 

ſophy. | hk 
F. Malebranche, by his agreeable tem- 
per and the diet of his order, had fo far 
got the better of his bad conſtitution, 
that he enjoyed a ſettled health; upon 
any indiſpoſition, his chief remedy as 
to dilute his inſide with copious draughts 
of water, being perſuaded that when 
his hydraulics were in good order, 'all 
was well ; but in the year 1715, and 
BY” N 
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n bis 77th, he was ſeized with a gene- 


ral languor, under which he lay four 
months in ſuch a gradual decay, that he 
became a real ſkeleton. His illneſs ſuited 
tis philoſophy, almoſt annihilating the 
body which he had ſo much neglected, 
without impairing the powers of the 
mind which he had ſo indefatigably cul- 
ivated, This compoſure he turned to de- 
yout uſes, and ſometimes, as a recrea- 
ton, to philoſophiſe on the diſſolution 
of the human machine. He continued 
c the laſt a ſerene obſerver of the flow 
zpproaches of his death, the inftant of 
which was ſo gentle, that he was thought 
to be ſleeping. | 

After = put upon a right ſcent, 
by reading Deſcartes, he ſtudied to im- 
prove his mind, and not to ſurcharge 
his memory; ſo that, tho* he read but 
little, he had learned a great deal. Mat- 
ters of meer erudition were no part of 
bis reading; an inſet was more to him 
than all the Greek and Roman hiſtories ; 
that philoſophy alſo, which is no more 
than learning the opinions of philoſo- 
phers, was of no account with him; 
the hiſtofy of men's thoughts is to be 
town without thinking. After this, it 


Will 
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will not ſeem ſtrange, that he could not 
read ten verſes together without a viſible 
diſguſt. Meditation was his element, 
with ſome © uncommon precautions, as 
ſhutting his windows. His recreations 
were all childiſh ; but to this choice, in 
arance ſo ridiculous, he was moved 

by a very philoſophic reaſon, that they 
might make no impreſſion upon his 
mind; ſo, when they were over, all 
that remained of them was, that there 
had been an interval of amuſement. 
His converſation turned upon the ſame 
ſubjeRts as his books, only, in condeſcen- 
ſion to the generality of the people, he 
endeavoured to moderate the piety of it, 
but never departed from the character 
of a philoſopher 3 it was as much his 
care to diveſt himſelf of a ſuperiority 
which belonged to him, as others are 
forward to take upon them that to which 
they have no title; he was for promot- 
ing truth, and knew it would not gain 
admittance among men, unleſs metk- 
neſs, complaiſance, and ſubmiſſion were 
its introducers. Few foreigners, of learn- 
ing, were known to come to Paris with- 
out paying their reſpects to him; ſome - 
German princes came on purpoſe ; and 
| an 
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an Engliſh officer profeſſed that he did 
not grudge being taken priſoner, as it 
gave him an opportunity of ſeeing Lewis 
XIV. and F. Malebranche. James II. 
of England honoured him with a viſit; 
Colone} Coddrington, a moſt ingenious 


gentleman of that nation, during the 


two years he ſtaid at Paris, ſeldom miſſed 
(pending two or three hours with kim in 
zmorning. F. Malebranche's country- 
men were far from overlooking his me- 
nt; many eminent perſons reſorted to 
him; they were equally his diſciples 
and friends, and there was ſcarce being 
ene without the other; the embracing 
of a ſyſtem implying a love to the foun- 
der, eſpecially ſuch a founder ; accord- 
ingly no philoſopher, not even 
tas, had ever more confirmed followers. 
And it may be thought that the goodneſs 
of F. Malebranche's heart, and the ami- 
ableneſs of his manners were not a little 
aliſting to the penetration of his mind, 
and the plauſibility of his doctrine, in 
producing ſuch a perſuaſion. a | 
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PzTER DAN EL Hun r born 1674, 
died 1721. 


N him the love of ſtudy pre- 
I ceded, I will not ſay reaſon, 
its beginning being unknown, 
but the uſe of ſpeech. I was ſcarce 
weaned, ſays he, when the fight of a book 
kindled a defire in me, and I felt a kind of 
envy at any I ſaw reading; bis father and 
mother dying in his infancy, - he was put 
to a petty ſchool ; yet, with little help, 
and amidſt the worſt of examples, he 
compleated himſelf in humanity before 
he had reached his fourteenth year. 
| i philoſophy he had an excellent 
profeſſor, who, like Plato, was previ- 
ouſly for giving him a taſte of geometry 
but the ſcholar exceeded his teacher t in- 
tention, being ſo ſmitten with the love 
of this ſcience that he made it his chief 
ſtudy, beſtowing little attention upon 
the other exerciſes dictated by the pro- 
feſlor, who was too diſcrete to take of- 
fence at it. From geometry he _ 
vely 
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ſyely proceeded through the other parts 
of mathematics, and though they were 
zot, neither in the colleges nor even in 
be world, held in the eſteem which they 
reno fo juſtly acquired, he main- 
ined public — in which he took 
care to interweave exhortations to a ſtudy 
mich ſo richly rewarded the attachment 
of its admirers.- 

Upon his leaving the college, it was 
&ſigned that he — ualify himſelf 
o take his degrees he ow but two 
of pieces —_— — about that time 
nd BY cave a different turn to his genius. 
ut i Theſe two pieces were Deſcartes prim 
ble, and Bochart's ſacred geography. 
be Here is a document, that all prejudices 
re we to be guarded againſt, or at leaſt not 
to be fomented to obſtinacy, as the ſame 
man, and he a very ſagacious reaſoner, 
may think very differently at different 
times, M. Huet, from a zealous ſtickler 
becoming a ſharp cenſurer of Deſcartes. 
As to Bochart's geography, it made a 
double impreſſion on him, by the, im- 
menſe erudition of the — and the 
preſence of the author, he being the 
proteſtane miniſter at Caen, M. Huet' $ 
tative place. 

This 
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This book abounding with Hebrew 
and Greek, he could not be eaſy till he 
had added theſe languages to his other 
learning; he waited upon the author, 
and put himſelf under him as a ſcholar; 
but a ſcholar who was ſoon to become a 
rival, and may it not be ſaid, a teacher? 
For ſome time after he writes to this Fa- 
ther of conjeftures, as he calls Bochart, 
in the - following manner, concerning 
etymological proofs. - ** Many, as if 
„ the Hebrew were the ſole root of all 
% languages, and God did not form 
% any more at the confuſion of Babel, 
are for finding therein the ſource of 
all other languages, however barba- 
* rousz and even the origin of the 
* nations who ſpeak them; upon the 
name of any King of Scotland or Nor- 
AK way, their conjectures are on the 
*« wing, firſt to Paleſtine ; if it is not 
to be met with there, away to Baby- 
« lon; if Babylon does not afford it, 
« Arabia is at hand; and rather than 
„ want an —y at a pinch; their 
«© indefatigable reſearches will pene- 
« trate into Ethiopia, and never it 
* down *till they have alighted upon 2 
« word which has ſome _ 1 

| cc 
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« ſound or letters, with that whoſe de- 
« rivation is the point in view; as if 
« the ſounds of words were like that of 
bells, which are imagined to ſay juſt 
« what we would have them: By ſuch 
devices, the Hebrew or its dialect is 
made to furniſh the origin of the 
« names of King Arthur, and all the 
knights of the round-table of Char- 
« lemain, and the twelve worthies of 
France; and, if required, of all the 
® Yncas of Peru. Was it not wonder- | 
ful ſagacity in a German whom I 
* know, who would prove that Priam 
and Abraham, Aneas and Jonas were 
the ſame perſons ? and promiſed an 
a- elaborate work, incontrovertibly de- 
he monſtrating all the languages from 
be Spain to China to be only different 
r. branches of the ſame root; even you 
he WI © yourſelf, learned Sir, rather than be 
ot“ without an explanation of the name 
y- Hof a king on an inſcription found in 
t, WI Burgundy, hunted for it in the Ara- 
mn bic, which luckily afforded a fimilar 
ir word.“ R : 
e- M. Huet, in the mean while, mingled 
it te accompliſhments of a gentleman with 
2 Je literature of a ſcholar. He viſited 
| the 


<>, neſs of ſtudy, ſpending whole nights 
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the polite, was very neat in his dreſ 
and ſtudious of pleaſing ; if he did nd 
excell in dancing, he had few equal 
among his acquaintance in running, leap 
ing, ſwimming, riding and fencing. 

Being now, by the Norman cuftom 
at twenty years and a day emancipate 

improper guardians, he immedi 
ately gratified his ſtrong defire of ſeeing 
Paris ; but it was, he ſays himſelf, not 
ſo much out of curioſity, as to ſelect 
books and to procure the acquaintance 
of the Princes of Literature, with who 
his merit ſoon ingratiated him; eventhe 
auſtere F. Petau would clear up his bros 
in favour of this young ſtranger, as 
not only worthy to hear him, but-whe 
would ſometimes take the freedom to 
differ from his opinion and eriter into a 
formal diſpute with him. 

Two years after he accompanied Bo- 
chart, whom Q. Chriſtina had invited 
into Sweden. Bochart arrived at a un- 
favourable junQure an exceſſive intenſe- 


among her papers, had affected her ma- 
jeſty's health, and Bourdelot her phy- 
ſician, like a crafty courtier, having 
ſtudied her temper as thoroughly as ber 

| con- 
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onſlitution, forbid her the ſociety of 
earned men, thereby to ſecure his own 
icendance over her: M. Huet's youth, 
zving no umbrage, gained him frequent 
xceſs to the queen, who was for fixing 
im near her; but warned by the many 
nſtances of her fickleneſs, he prudently 
returned to France, after a ſtay of only 
hree months; and a manuſcript of Ori- 
gen, which he copied at Stockholm, 
ras the moſt valuable acquiſicion of this 
purney. 1 ATA 
Upon his return M. Huet reſumed his 
tudies with more ardour than ever, res 
creating himſelf, or rather varying his 
WY ipplication, at two academies z one of 
rho vbich, for polite literature, had been 
to formed in his abſence ; of the other, for 
o a catural philoſophy, he himſelf was the 
founder. Before he entered upon a 
tranſlation of his Origen, he examined 
red BY the different methods of the moſt cele- 
1n-WY brated tranſlators, and from their obſer- 
fe- BY vations formed his book De Interpreta- 
hes tone, the firſt he publiſhed 3 and a ſuit- 
- able preſage it was of all the other pro- 
y- WH ducts of that univerſal genius: a piece 
ng Wl *here an immenſe reading, a judicious 
er 
n- 


criticiſm are exhibited in a Latiniſm be- 
coming 
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coming the Auguſtan age. At laſt, ſix- 
teen years after his return from Sweden, 
his Origen came out. Theſe ſixteen 
years, being entirely his own without any 
avocation, were moſtly paſſed in his ſtudy, 
with an interval of a month or two e 
year, which he diſtributed among his 


J 


Paris acquaintance. + 2441.4 
Some flattering appearances had oſ- 
fered themſelves, which, however, did 
not dazzle him; Queen Chriſtina, aſter 
her abdication having removed to Rome 
in 1659, ſent him an invitation; but 
the fate of Bochart, ſo impatiently ex- 
pected and ſo ſuddenly forgotten, pre: 
vailed above the temptation of ſeeing 
Italy. — * e 
( 1 he abdication of that queen was in 
1651, and in the twenty - fifth year of 
her age; it is obſervable, that when at the 
ceremony ſhe pulled off her mantle, they 
who were near her, having laid hold of 
it, many others came up and cut it in 2 
thouſand pieces, to keep as memento's 
of a beloved princeſs whom they were 
never to ſee again. If an unlimited at- 
tachment to learning was the primary 
motive of this abdication, it was ſoon 
followed by a profeſſion of — 
W 
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hich was incompatible with the crown 


n, ll of Sweden. Whilſt all Parnaſſus rung with 
n Wl :logiums on this Guy Patin 
y WY makes himſelf merry with her in a letter 


v his friend Spon z the queen of Sweden 
iz now neither at Turin nor Caſal: She 
is drove to her laſt ſhifts, ſhe intend» 
ed for Rome, but as a terrible plague 
8 there, her viſit may reaſonably 
be excus d. Let her return to France, 
the receptacle of all ramblers : Orbem 
* receplans boſpitem, atque orbi ſuas opes 
vuiciſim non avara impertinens, as Bu- 
chanan ſomewhere characteriſes it. The 

4 pope allows her eighteen thouſand 
„ crowns &a year, mutant cuncta vices. 
« Strange changes in the world! The 
late king her father formerly ravaged 
and plundered Germany, and now ſhe 
i preys upon the pope, who is uſually 
* a devourer himſclf. Her father did 
* his work openly, fword in hand, but 
nis ly daughter ſpins a finer thread, un- 
der the Tpecious veil of a ſham con- 
* verſion, ſhe acts the Pilgrim; and, I 
* ſuppoſe, in time will wander over the 
e whole world, as ſhe has already 
* over a great part of Europe; having 
#* firſt been put upon this gadding hu» 
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„ mour by the Spaniards and ſuits: 
“rate counfellors!*? /; 7 n7 4s 
The word ravag'd, us'd by this face- 
tious gentleman, is too rough. Adol- 
phus, indeed made conſiderable 
in Germany, but with a 'letiity beyond 
expectation, even puniſhing theſe of this 
ſoldiers who offered any inſult tòõ the per. 
. ſons, any violence to the effects, or aux if 
front to the worſhip of the people he Was 
become fo redoubted, that in Bavaria it 
was a part of the public prayers; \Defen- 
de nos, O Deus, ab boſte bæreuiturio Di 
bolo Suedo } From our in veterate enemy, 
the devil of Sweden, goed lord deliver 
us! . f $; 0s 
To return to Mr, Huet; another offer 
was made to him from Sweden, to be 
preceptor to the young king; this temp- 
tation he alſo withſtood, and theſe who 
judge of actions by the iſſue, will allow, 
chat in ſtaying in France he choſe the 
beſt part, being within ten years appointed 
ſub · preceptor to the dauphin, without 
any other patron than his 'own merit 
and the duke de Montauzier's 'diſcern- 
ment. EOS, 9 , 


It was the year 1670 when he carne to 
court, Where he ſtay'd till #680, the 
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year of his royal pupil's marriage. The 
more diſtractions grew upon him in this 
new ſituation, the more covetous he be- 
came of his time, even to abate of the 
few hours which he allow'd for repoſe ;' 
the remainder of his leiſure was taken up 
in the duties of his employ, or beſtow'd 
upon his Demonſtratio Evangelica, which 
was begun and brought to an end amidſt 
the embarraſſments of the court. 

To this great man the ſchools are in 
part obliged for that compleat aſſortment 
of notes in the claſſics, commonly call'd 
The Delphins. Though the ſcheme was 
originally the dukede Montauzier's, twas 
Mr. Huet who drew the model and ſu- 
perintended the execution as far as the 
docility or ability of the commentators |. 
would permit, 

Having been ſo long taken up with 
compoſitions and lectures immediately 
relative to religion, in his forty-ſixth year 
he entered into orders; ſoon after, he was 
nominated to the abbey of Annay, where 
he ſpent his ſummers, after leaving the 
court, One of the works which he com- 
poſed there with the title of Queſtiones 
Anetanæ will perpetuate that delightful 
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 In1685 he was rag to a biſhopric, 
but on account of the variance betwixt 
the courts of Rome and Paris his con- 
ſecration was delay'd till 16923 ſuch a 
retardment gave M. Huet no concern, 
and the life which was grown ha- 
bitual to him, and had the moſt al- 
luring recommendations, little ſuited 
with the various occupations which a con. 
ſcientious biſhop muſt diſcharge. In 
1699 we find him reſigning his biſhopric, 
after a tedious conflict with its incum- 
brances. The king gave him a very 
agreeable compenſation in the abbey of 
Fontenoy, it being juſt without Caen; 
fond of his native place, here he intended 
his final ſettlement, and ſet about repair- | 
ing and imbelliſhing the abbot's houſe 
and gardens: his country had been in 
every reſpect delightful to him, whillt 
friends were all he had there; but upon 
becoming a poſſeſſor of lands, a multi- 
tude of ſuits immediately ſtarted up 
againſt him, which he choſe to avoid by 
a ſecond reſignation. | 
Paris was the ſcene of the laſt twenty 
years of his life, during which the ſubject 
of his chief application was annotations 
on the Vulgate. The bible was to him 
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not only the repoſitory of religion, but 
he accounted it alſo the book on which a 
ſcholar might exerciſe himſelf with rhe 
greateſt variety of improvements. He 
had read through the Hebrew text twenty- 
four times, comparing it alſo with the 
Oriental texts: he acquaints us, that 
from 1681 to 1712 he daily appropriated 
two or three hours to that ſtudy, without 
the intermiſſion of a ſingle day. 

A ſevere illneſs ſeized him in the latter 
year, and confined him to his bed near fix 
months with great prejudice to his me- 
mory, his other faculties ſtill preſervin 
theis vigour. However, upon the fi 
recovery of his ſtrength, he betook him- 
ſelf ta write his life, under the title of 
Hue#iana, which is not a connected piece, 
but looſe incidents thrown together, as 
they recurr*d to his decaying memory. 

Upon conſidering the uncommon age 
of M. Huet, which was within a few 
days of ninety-one years; that his pro- 
— to ſtudy declared itſelf in his in- 
ancy; that his whole time was almoſt 
intirely his z that he always enjoy'd an 
athletic ſtare of health; that at his riſing, 
at his going to bed, and at his meals 
his domeſtics read to him, that-to uſe his 
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own words, Neither the beat of youth, the 
diſtractions of buſineſs, the diverſity of 
employments, the company of bis acquaint- 
ance, nor the buſtle of the world could ſup- 
preſs the inſurmountable love of learning, 
which has always been his leading paſſion; 
it may be preſumed, that, perhaps, of all 
the literati which have ever appeared, 
none have exceeded M, Huet in ſtudy, 
He, to whoſe curioſity few books were 
unknown, uſed to ſay, that all which 
had ever been written fince the creation 
might be contained in nine or ten folios, 
if the ſame thing had been ſaid but once. 
He excepted hiſtory which extended to 
infinite particulars, but as to arts and 
ſciences, he was ſure, he ſpoke within 
_ - bounds ; at that rate, ſaid he, a cloſe rea- 
der might know all that others have 
thought ; whereas, repetitions have in- 
creaſed books to ſuch a number, (there 
being above three hundred thouſand 
known volumes in Europe) thgt a man aſ- 
ter ſpending a hundred years} reading, 
would find he had read but litt ompara- 
tively. | : 
- The learned of former ages, ſays M 
Huet, deſtitute of thoſe helps which 
their ſucceſſors enjoy, ſeem to me intitled 
to 
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to much moro eſtetm than thoſe of the 


preſent times. Fhere is little leſs differ 


ence between an ancient and modern 
ſcholar, than between Columbus croſſing 
the vaſt ocean in the diſcovery of a new 
world, and the maſter of a little bark 
which makes its weekly trips betwixt 


Calais and Dover. 


ay lye againſt 
M. Huet's Philoſophical Treatiſe on the 


Whatever. obje&ions ma 


Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, one 


cannot calmly hear ſucha man reproach'd 


_ vith-irceligion.; his whole life Was inno- 


cence itſelf, the liſe of a man crucified to 


). Was not tho. promotion of 
religion the ſcope of his labours and con- 
duct, and the holy ſcripture his chief 
ſtudy ? It was well known that after he 
commenc'd prieſt he was every Sunday 
ſeen officiating at the altar z and when 
lacy he had' daily his 


raiſed to the, pre 
ſtated hours for divine ſervice. 
The natural vigour of his conſtitution 
requiring a corrective, he ever obſerved a 
ſtrict ſpariogneſs in dict; at his fortieth 
year he left off ſuppers, yet his dinners 
were very moderate and fimple z no made 
diſhes were ſeen at his table, except at 
| M4 enter- 


the world,, and abſorb'd in Rudy a 
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entertainments, and then, only ſuch as be. 
came a liberal ecclefiaſtic; and to hiv 
water he ſcarce added an eighth 
wine; his evening — — 
medicinal broth, Airy Bouillon rouge du 
medecin de Lorme; indeed in the very bel 
ſtate of health he had a ſettled 
at which ſtrangers were often alarmed, 
as an indication of ſickneſs. 
A very remarkable particular i is, tha 
two or three days betore his indiſ 
his whole genius kindled again, and his 
— returned in its fuil. rant ay 
happy change he made uſe 
judicious and fervent acts of piety, 
— departed in a ſerene jay * 
| _—_ 
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AnDREW Dacizs, born 1651, 
died N 


E vas ſo happy in a father, that 
< He it was a common wiſh among 
Sb his relations, that he might be 
like him z to which his own diſpolitions 


and the father's attention concurr'd, + 
Whilſ: 
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Whilſt he was learning the claſſics, he 
perceived that there was ſomething ſtill 
more important than à bare litera] under- 
ſtanding them z but which lay beyond the 
verge of common ſchools, and yet was 
not to be come at without a guide, and 
a moſt excellent one his father found out 
for him, the then celebrated Tanagquill Fa- 
ber, who had the happy art of leading his 
pupils through flowery - paths to the 
ſources of the learned langaages, and 
who diſplay'd their beauties with a force 
and ſweetneſs-which ſeaſon'd inſtruction 
with delight. | | | wor 
A more remarkable, and not Iſs for- 
tunate circumſtance, con ributed 10 his 
— under this teacher. Miſs le 
evre, his daughter, was herſelf a pro- 
digy of learning, out-rivalling any of. 
her father's ſcholars; a parity of age, 
with a conformity in religion {which was 
proteſtantiſm) and in talents and inclina» 
tions, inſpir'd him with an emulation ne- 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh'd ſucceſs. by 
M. le Fevre had an acquaintance 
far gone in judicial aſtronomy, who on 
the very day that Anne le Fevre was 
born, deſir d that he might be allow'd to 
caſt her nativity, and in order there 
M 5 be 
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be preciſely inform*d' of the inſtant. The 
aſtronomer after finiſhing his figure, told 
M. le Fevre that he was out in the time; 
for this nativity aſſures a fortune and 
fame quite foreign to a woman ; Miſs 
le Fevre often inſtanced this to prove 
the deluſion of that art which ſaw fo 
many fine things in the haroſcope of a 
girl without any fortune; whereas, others 
have brought it as a confirmation of that 
ſcience, applying thoſe magnificent pre- 
ſages of fortune and ſplendor to the bril- 
liant reputation ſhe acquired. 
It was the leaſt of M. leFevre's thoughts 
to make his daughter a ſcholar, but an 
incident order*d it ſo. He had a ſon, 
whom he educated with the greateſt care, 
and when he gave him his leſſon, the daugh- 
ter ſat by ather needle; the young ſpark 
happening one day to ſtammer in his 
anſwer, Miſs Anne prompted him what 
to ſay, though ſeemingly intent upon her 
work : the father heard her, and over- 
joy'd at the diſcovery, reſolved to take 
her into his tuition; Miſs ſeverely te- 
pented of her officiouſneſs, being now 
confined to regular leſſons ; but that re- 
luctancy was ſoon overcome by the fa- 


ther's commendations of her readineſs and 
viva- 
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vivacity, Which were ſuch, that from his 
ſcholar ſhe became his confident, con- 
ſulted in all his defigns, and an aſſiſtant 
in all his compoſitions. 

M. Dacier's triennial courſe of Belles- 
Lettres ſeem'd to come to an end with 
too much rapidity ; and, though young 
E — think it a fine thing to 


nt to the capital, it was with regret 
he went from Saumur to Paris, for the 


ſtudy of the law; and this he only made 
a ſhew of, being much oftner ; among the 
literati than the lawyers, and contenting 
himfelt with law enough 
with his father, and prevai | 
not to haften him to Caſtres, where 
it was his father's intention to ſettle him 
as a pleader. 

In the mean time, M. le Fevre died, 
and Miſs le Fevre being alſo diſcharg d 
of an engagement owing to the ſcanti- 
neſs of her father's circumſtances. and of 
ſo ſnort a duration that it had not chang?*d 
her maiden. name, the bookſeller, who 
was to be the happy man, dying before 
the contract was carried into execution; 
ſhe remov d to Paris, where ſhe fignaliz?d 
her arrival- by a fine edition of Callima- 


chug 
M 6 
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chus with the Greek ſcholium, Ln 
verſion and critical notes. 


This initial eſſay happily revived ihe 
emulation of M. Dacier her ſchool-fellow 
he introduced himſelf ſoon after into the 
literary world- by a tranſlation of Horace, 
and his remarks on hope Pos 
Longinus. 

1 riling reputation of thefs rims 
reaching the duke de Montauzier, go- 


vernor to the dauphin, they were ap- 
Latin 


pointed to comment u 
authors for that prince's uſe 3 Madem. 
le Fevre's taſk was Horus, Dich of 
Crete, Aurelius Vidlor, and Eutropius1 
M. Dacier was c d with Feſtus, 
which for its largeneſs and the difheulty 
of the text, may be accounted __ 
the other four. 

The applauſe of the rann and the 
liberality of the court, were not the moſt 
valuable reward of theſe performances 
their former eſteem was now improv'd 
into an affectionate complacency, which 
without a formal courtſhip, was cemented 
by a marriage; on which an admirer of 
theirs complimented the bride with this 
Diſtich. 


Dato 
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Dede nupta ue, dude proguate pirente, 
Non minor Anna wire, non minor Anna h ,. 
Whether the large offers and re- 
2 beſtow'd on converts of 
or parts made any impreſſion on 
them, whether they — — | 
ences not weighty h to-juſtify ' a 
ſeparation, or whether they were 
a ſincere regard to truth, they both at the 
— that their azachmeneto - 
— that they —— 
were 
themſelves from — 
and would retire for a time into their 
there ſedulouſiy toemploy them- 
ſclves in can vaſſing the arguments of the 
ctholics and reformed. The reſult of 
their retired tions,, which laſted 
ſeveral weeks, was 2 1 for 
catholiciſm-z, the public profeſſion of 
which, however, deferr'd till their 
return to Paris, out of tenderneſs to their 
relations, whoſe concern at their defec- 
tion, they judg d would be imbitter d by 
that ceremony 
Upon their return to Paris in 1686, 
the new converts being receiv'd with the 
utmoſt joy, they ſat. down to their uſual 
exerciſes. Terence's Comedics now = 
ceiv 
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ceiv'd from Madem. Dacier, a light equa 

to that which ſhe had given to thoſe 0 1 
Plautus and Ariſtophanes; and M. Da- 
cier who had already publiſh'd five vo- 
lumes of his tranſlation and commenta- 
"ries on Horace, nn the work i in 
five more. 

Hitherto we haye ſeen this ws, 
nary couple conſulting their own parti 
cular taſte in their compoſitions, without 
any joint work, the praiſe of which 
would be common to — This was 
firſt recommended to them by the prefi 
dent Harley, their patron, who put into 
their hands the moral reflections of Mar- 
cus Antoninus for a French tranſlation; 
to which they added curious remarks, 
and a life of the author; which ina 
meaſure makes up the loſs of that which 
the emperor himſelf is known * have 
written. 

Soon aſter M. Dacier loſt his father 
the inheritance, though chiefly his concern, 
ſeem'd to require a conduct, of which he 
thought Madem. Dacier . more ca 
than himſelt ; ſhe readily poſtpened her 
beloved occupations to the - neceſſity 4 
going to Caſtres upon her huſband's af: 
fairs; and they who have ſeen the —— 
which ſhe wrote from thence, * of 

m 
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them as a ſurpriſing aſſemblage of exact. 
neſs in the details of her proceedings, of 
the tendereſt ſentiments of a love in- 
creaſed by abſence, and of erudition in 
her remarks on what occurr'd to her in 
reading, to which ſhe devoted her leiſure 
hours: M. Dacier was not wanting to 
make the public ſome amends for his 
ſpouſe's - avocation, by a tranſlation of 
Ariſtotle's art of poetry with notes; and 
'twas in that kind of ſolitude that he formed 
the grand deſign of a new tranſlation of 
Plutarch's Lives, intending to ſound the 
inclinations of the public with a volume 
containing ſix lives z two he had finiſhed 
before Madem. Dacier's return, when 
they privately agreed to divide the other 
four; and *tis impoſſible to expreſs their 
ſecret entertainment in the incertitude of 
the public, and the diverſity of opinions 
to whom each particular life was to be at- 
tributed, the perfect ſimilarity of their 


genius and talents having transfuſed itſelf 


into their very expreſſions. | 
M. Dacier's — firſt taught Hippo- 
crates to ſpeak French, and it came with' 
greater advantage from a neutral hu- 
maniſt than from a profeſt phyſician : 
his next favour was a tranſlation of Plato, 
With ' 
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with notes; the life of this philoſopher, 
whoſe precepts on the purity and per- 
fection of the foul are ſtill more in- 
titled to value than thoſe which are 
limited to the welfare of a periſhing 
body; this was alſo follow'd by a ver- 
ſion of other moral philoſophers. 

The charms of M. Dacier's tranſlations 
gain'd him a ſeat in the French academy 
in 1695, to which honour was ſoon added 
his election into that of Inſcriptions and 
Belles Lettres; and poſſibly the public 
voice, which plac'd Madem. to him 
in both, had been gratified, if her indif- 
ference about diſtinction had not obſtruft- 
ed more than the ſilence of the ſtatutes, 
in a caſe ſcarce imaginable z his 
was ſignally acknowledged in the former, 
by their unanimous choice of him, upan a 
vacancy of the office of ſecretary. 

Madem.. Dacier had long re- 
ſign'd up to him the whole honour of a 
verſion of Plutarch, to give herſelf en 
tirely to a more arduous undertaking, 
a tranſlation of Homer, which ſhauld 
ingratiate that author with the warmeſt 
ſticklers for the moderns. | 

If her ardour for the antients has car- 
ried her beyond the gentleneſs of * 
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and - forge outrageous s have 
— her in that controverſy which 

ſuch a noiſe in the litterary world, 
the following ſhews that her aſ- 
perity did not proceed from pride: the 
northern literati, in their travels, never 
fail, wherever they come, to viſit any 
who are' eminent in literary reputation, 
and deſire them to write their names, 
with a fentence, in a little book which 
they carry with them for that purpoſe ; 
a German gentleman of great learning 
waited upon Madem. Dacier, and offer- 
ing her his album, deſired her name, and 
a ſentence ; ſhe anſwered that ſhe was 
not worthy to appear in ſuch company, 
that for her to add her name would be 
the higheſt preſumption ; he would take no 
denial ; and at laſt, overcome by his 
importunities, ſhe took the pen and writ 
her name, with a verſe from Sophocles, 
in Engliſh, Silence is woman's ornament. + 
Valuable books were not the only 
fruits of this couple; they had a fon and 
two daughters; a ſon ſo promiſing, that 
before he died, and he did not out-live 
his eleventh year, he was acquainted with. 
ſome of the beſt Greek authors; the 
eldeſt daughter betook herſelf to a nun- 


nery : 
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nery; of the youngeſt,. who ſeemꝰ d ſorm d 
for the joy of the family, were de- 
pong when ſhe was but eighteen; the 
aſt trial of M. Dacier's tenderneſs was 
the death of his ſpouſe, which 1 e 


in Auguſt 1720: the une l 
owe 


talents and — could not dr 
he ſurvived her only two years, though 
towards the cloſe of them he ſeew'd. 10 
collect ſome ſpirits from the hopes of la- 
ving found another Madam Dacier, with 
whom he ſhould enter into 4 wgre up 
cious marriage. n Ss 
But this was all but a pleaſing Ilten 
an ulcer bred in his 3 LN flowly 
encreaſing, gave him time ta crown g ſtu: 
dious life * devout death, in the RO 
onus voor of his age. ue 


FRANCIS TIMOLEON, , Abbe de 
Choiſy, died 174. 


HE abbe's de! educs- 
1 & tion is thus deſcribed by him 
ſelfz ſuch was my $ 
weakneſs, that. ſhe was perpe- 


rally tricking me up; at the n 


X. 
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| was rubb'd every day with a water, 
whichif early applied, eradicates the hairs: 
| was often dreſſed in girls cloaths, with 
ear-rings, diamonds, patches, and had 
exactly all the prim-airs and affectations, 
which are eaſily learat, but hard to leave 
off; the duke of Orleans liked me ex- 
remely in that habit; he was brought to 
our houſe at leaſt three times a week, 
where his royal highneſs was ſeated at a 
toilet and coiffed, had a pair of embroi- 
dered ſtays to farm bisſhape, and takin 
olf his coat, he was dreſſed in a robe 
petticoats, then with ſome miſſes we went 
io girliſh games: This was ſaid to be a 
contrivance of the cardinal's, to kill any 
ſeeds of his father's turbulent courage 
which might be in him, and by the 
duke's effeminacy to ſecure the tran- 
quility of the king. 

Such was the abbe's manner of life, 
with ſhort intervals of literature; in 
which, however, he ſhew'd-a moſt pro- 
miſing genius, equally adapted for levity 
and ſeriouſneſs; but the former had for a 
long time the declared aſcendant, and 
during his whole life was never totally 
exterminated. After his mother's death, 
the compliment of ſome ladies on the 
Pretty 
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pretty figure he made in a woman's dreſ 
ſo pleas'd his vanity, that he frequent! 
went to the play, church, aſſembly 
and private viſits in that diſguiſe, eſpe 
cially to the duke of Orleans, who al 
ways received him with open arms, thei 
inclinations being ſimilar... - Monſieur wal 
no leſs inclinable to perſonate a female M 
but his dignity reftrained him; thu 
pou are ſhackled by their grandeur 
owever, inthe evenings he uſed to pute 


— 
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nners, ear- rings, patches, and 
bimſelf in the glaſſes, to the admiratic 
of his ſycophants. One day. hegavea ball 
and directed the abbe de Chaify to come 
in a looſe gown, and maſked, where he 
imitated the ſuppoſed fine lady fo well 
that to Monfieur's extreme diverſign he 
was ſurrounded by crowds af gallants 
ſome out of ſport, and others in good 
r „ 
Nothing could equal the pleaſure whuct 
ſuch frolics gave the abbe, who had alſc 
formed many wanton ſchemes, but the) 
were all daſhed by the auſtere duke of 
Montauzier, who having broughtthedau 
phin tothe opera, left him in a box along 
with his daughter, the ducheſs &Uſes: this 
lady ſecing theabbe de Co), ſent for him 
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ind the dauphin, then in his twelfth year, 
raid him a thouſand pretty compliments, 
ind would have him ſtay to partake of a 
Wl collation ; the abbe was all in a rapture 
of exultation, when, on a ſudden, the 


auphin's grave tutor return'd; the 


dutcheſs telling her father the ſuppoſed 
lady's name, afked him if he was not a 
charming creature; this ſhew'd but little 
knowledge of ſuch a man, to conceive 
that he would countenance this ſcandalous 
diſguiſe :” the duke, after viewing him 
ſome time, ſaid, I own Sir, or Madam, 
(which to call you 1 know not) that you do 
wt want beauty ; but are you not aſhamed 
ij wear the dreſs of a Woman, when it is 
yur happineſs not to be ſuch ; go, for ſhame, 
take your ſelf away, the dauphin thinks you are 
4 Heyden; 10 indeed, my Lord, reply d 
the young prince, I think ſbe is as beauti- 


ful as an a 
put à total 


This reprimand could not 
end to his extravagancies; and though 
it made Paris too hot for him, he had 
confidence to purchaſe a ſeat in a remote 
part of the country, where he lived, with 
the title of the counteſs de Barres, and as 
ſuch, was not only viſited by all theneigh- 
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his accompliſhments, politeneſs and 
generoſity z though the ſcene was al- 
ter d, he had not departed from his 
fchemes, which he carried to execution 
with two young ladies and an adreſs. 
After three or four years, his irregula- 
rities became ſuſpected, and reached the 
ears of his relations, who came to him, 
and by reproaches and intreaties, ſo 
moved the Counteſs de Barres, that ſhe 
diſpoſed of all her female implements, 
and determined to act up to the character 
of abbẽ de Cboiſy. ** 1 . 

Now his former courſe ſo 
monſtrous to him, that he was aſhamed 
to ſee any one: he went to Italy, where 
among other pleaſures, he gave himigt 
up to play, but fo unfortunately, that at 
Venice he was brought very near to'the 
bottom of his purſe 3 upon which he re- 
turned to France and ſpent fix. frugal 
months at his abbey of Siene, in order to 
be plentifully ſupplied for a new ſwing of 
pleaſure, in which he was ſo notorioaſly 
profligate, that the king faid, if he did 
not turn-over a new leat he would make 


Soon after he was lefe without money 
or reſource, having unaccountablythrown 
| - p 
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up his Abbey: but very fortunately the 
cardinal de Bouillon, who was going to 
Rome, upon the death of Clement X. 
1676, took him as his conclaviſte. The 
Spaniſh and Imperial parties, who were 
the ſtrongeſt, favoured Odeſcalchiz but 
the king of France, who had got Cle+ 
ment X. elected in oppoſition to him, in 
1670, ſtill eontinued to thwart him. The 
French eardinals ſent a repreſentation to 
the king, which was drawn up by the 
abbe de Chiify, giving Odeſcalchi the 
beſt of characters, and alledging that he 
having an eſtatvof 30, doo crowns per an 
num, it Would bo a great eaſe to the apo. 
flolic chamder ; upon this the king di- 
reed them to vote for Odeſcalchi : our 
abbẽ, after the cardinal de Bouillon had 
ſignified -this to Odeſculchi, and left 
the room, 'threw himſelf at the fert 
of the future pope, ſaying, bo bac- 
eiato il primo, gli pieſti di voſtra ſantita; 
he anſwer d, non e ancora, but with a 
countenance fluſh'd with joy. The king's 
conſent to this election did not induce 
Odeſcalchi to forget that it was by his 
means he had loſt ſix years of exaltation; 
and it is ſtanding maxim for "ſtate 
never to favour that cardinal * 


y 1 

tion into which the _ death 
% had thrown me, in oo was ſeiz d 
« ich ſuch a violent feuer, that withia 

three days I loſt my ftrength;.com- 
% plexion, and fpirits y death, -which 1 
4 hadconceived to be at many-"years 
6 ' diſtance, now - ſeemed: ta be ſtalleing 
66: —— me in all — 
* preparations it were before 
** —— I was lying on a bed amidſt 
<< prieſts, tapers, weeping re latinna, and 
i deſponding phyſicians; not one object 
c near me which did not ſound in amy 
«© ears, that my removal into eternity wa 
«© nar at hand: Oh] who can fer forth 
my thoughts in e wy 
« body was attenuated, if little or no 
v I blood 
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& blood remained in oy veins, my facul- 
« ties were all compoſed, clear, and ac- 
« tive. I. ſaw, oh ſight awful beyond all 
« expreſſion! I faw God upon a throne of 
light, encircled by angels; .methought 
228 me on all the principal 
« actions of my life, and my abuſes 
«* of his 3 — I was ſtruck 
« filent, L to plead in ar- 
« reſt CENTS at the ſame time 
there was ſhewn to me the flaming 
« appointed for the wicked, and 
« the-devils their cormentors. No there is 
* no. conveying any idea of theſe things, 
it can be had only by being in a like 
condition; for do not imagine, that 
« when the foul is upon the point of 
© ſeparation from the body: I ſay, do 
not imagine - that _ — 
pererptions continue me as when 
* inhealth, among the affairs or amuſe- 
ments of the world; then the moſt 
obſcure * clear up. | 


t dark cottage, hatterd and decay 4, 
8 r chinks which time bat 


1 « Stronger by weakneſs, wiſer men become : 
Hi they diaw near ts their ctarnal bam. 


Vor. II. N Leaving 


and 
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* Leaving the d. both worlis at once ihy 


1-4 
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2 Then we have a ſenleo 
«the juſtice of God, in the endleſs puniſh- 
ment of fin; then all our falſe philoſo- 
phy is confounded. Now, overcome wich 
0 terror T heard the phyſicians ſay, he has 
* not two hours to live. What $ 
« did this rouſe in me? there was no time 
* for to attone for my fins by 
liberal alms was out of my power, all 
the of heaven were ſhut againſt 
* me; the ſacraments, however, I had: 
44 ceived with the moſt ſerious 
46 ] was capable of, for ſuch a tremendous 
« paſſage; but what avails a hurried pre- 
« paration ? and in the midſt of ſuch ima 
ges, what can be the thoughts of a heart 
which had always been wallowingin 
<< mire of wantonneſs, pleaſure, * am 
1 bition; the — my emotions har 
e rafſed my poor body more than the di 
© 4 -ſteinper,: when through languor I fell 
* intoa moſt refreſhing fleepʒ then, hen 
« that I imagined m ed 
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arzer ſhare of his time to ſtudy than to 
pleaſure :* having reconciled himſelf to 
th: king, by comparing him with Da- 
vid, to advance himſelf in the royal fa- 
your, he writ the life of Solomon, betwixt 
whom and Lewis XIV. hedelicatelydraws 
i flattering e but the moſt cu- 
rious part of this compoſition 1 is the con- 
verſations betwint the Jewiſh monarch 
and the queen of Sheba. The hiſtorian . 
relates, that one day the L* intending 
to put Solomon to G ſtand, ſhewed him 
at ſome diſtance two roſes,” one artificial 
and one natural; the king ordered a bee 
to be brought, which ſoon ſettled on tHe 
real one: another time the queen cauſe 
ſome boys and to be dreſſed exactly 
alike, to try if he could diſtinguiſh the 
ſexes ; Let ſome baſons full of cald water 
be brought, ſaid the king, and let all theſe 
children fall to waſning their faces; their 
bold haſty way of waſhing ſhewed-the 
boys, and the girls were known by their 
natural ſoftneſs; which ſhrinked at wet- 
ting their faces. To theſe particulars he 
adds, that according to a "a fra- 
dition in Ethiopia, the queen of Sheba 

bad aſon dy Solomon, called Menihelſe. 
NZ and. 
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and by the Arabians ſurnamed The Son ef 
„„ Sc NTT 
This was followed in 1689 by ſeveral 
other pieces of French hiſtory, all greatly 
eſteemed ; but when his hiſtory of St. 
Lewis was publiſhed, the bookſcllers were 
obliged to have a guard for a day or 
two to reſtrain. the impetuoſity of the 
crowds of buyers: there is a pretty cu- 
rious particular relating to the firſt im- 
preſſion of his tranſlation of the imita- 
tion of Jeſus (his life at that time had little 
of that holy pattern) which being dedi- 
cated to Madam de Maintenon, had in 
the front the picture of that lady kneel- 
ing before a crucifix, with theſe verſes of 
the 44th pſalm under it, Hearken O 
daughter and conſider ; incline thine car, 
forget thy father's bouſe; ſo ſhall the 
| king have pleaſure in thy beauty: but 
ſome arch commentators cauſed them to 
be left out in the ſecond edition. 
The occaſion of his moral and pious 
ſtories, which abound in that delicacy 
and ſprightlineſs which enliven all the 
abbẽ's works, was as follows. Towards 
the end of the laſt century, many peo 
of rank and piety were of opinion, t 
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nlity, from the rrifling tales of the fa · 
es, and ſeducing novels, into a better 


channel, ſome m pen ſhould be 
ſet to work to ime mary bs e 


entertaining than the former, but of a 
Ne. 8 The ladies wage, ſo 
beſ⸗ with ribbaldry, t no- 
thing elſe would go down with them, 
and the blue 2 hed over the moſt 
ſolid compoſitions: this plan was no 
ſooner concluded upon, but the whole 
aſſembly, where the abbẽ happened tobe, 
caſt their eyes upon him ; ſtimalated by 
tis compliment to his genius, he ſet 
about 1t that very evening, and in a ſhort 
time publiſhed the firſt volume, which he 
afterwards encreaſed to three; a work, 
equally entertaining to Perſons of region! 
and politeneſs, ., 

The Hiſtory of the Church being come 
mended as a very entertaining. piece, the 
abbe took offence at that epithet, which 
was perfectly juſt, ſuch. narrations as 
the following, occurring frequently in ĩtu 
4 eee as reproached with his fond», 

fs ſor the dotchels de Valentinoisy then 
in her zoth year, which was no more 
ton &begelul; af a former, and perhaps: 
nnocent acquaintance z the dutcheſs was 


N 4 a very 


BY 


. honour of her virtues; whether real: or 
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a ſenſible woman, not at all liſted up 


with her intereſt, and to avoid any 


rance of governing the king, one 
Ee her ſentiments; however, in 1 


falſe, he had a medal ſtruck Z on ohe 
fide: was her effgies, with this 
tion, Diana Duciſſa Valentinorum xlapif- 
ima; — — reverſe, 15 Fer 
gupon the god of love, wit in- 
— 7 alluding : alſo. to the eng. O 
nium viftorem vici. 
The king( Lew uur heart 
dets at the head of a powerful arm, of: 
which marſhal Turrenne was general 


after taking within a fortnight, Tour 


- Fay, Acth, Armantictes,, Coortray, anf 


Douay, be laid ſiege to Liſle, 4, ve 


ſtrong city, and garrif 
nw, 4 it appeared To'he ook by 4 
rals an impractirabie - encerprine;” 


4 young hero has no notion of im- 


. which was covered with white fea- 
mers, and clapt his own upon 9 
head, end Furane p that 
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fe nfl fo raſhly,, The count de: 
ouay, governor of the place, being in 

formed there was no ice in the camp, 
ſent ſome every day, and the king ance: | 
faying to the gentleman wha. came along 
with it, Here's. but very litth ice 3 Sir. 
anſwered the Spaniard, the /iege. is lite 16 
laft, and that makes us ſo /paring, Upon 
which, going away, the ſame count de 
Charoſt called after him, Tell tbe count de 
Brouay to ſhew bimſelf a man. and not give 
up the place like that ſcoundrel the gouerr 
nor of” Douay. Are you mad? ſaid the 
king,” How, Sir, anſwered Charoſt, 
the count de Brougy is my couſin.. The: 
place being carried after a gallant re- 
ſiſtance, the king returned to St. Ger- 


. 1 * ly: . : 42 
mains, bighly pleaſed with his "<ath- 


ebe Abbe's character has been e. 
atly hit by a lady; who ſays, he liv'd 
four different ſorts of lives, man, wo- 
man, ever in extremes; immerſed: in 
ſtudy or trifles ; eſteemable for a courage 
which could' carry him to the fartheſt 
end of' * 1 wy 
coquetry of agiddy'girty, and in thele 
diffctenc ſcenes, ſtiff governed by pleu- 

e N 5 ſures 
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ſure ; however, amidſt all his levies, 
he was certainly of an excellent temper. 
As for enemies, lays he, thank God, I never 
bad nor have any; and did ] know any perſon 


diately go to him, and by ys 
intreaties, and complaiſance, be 
come my friend in ſpigbi of bis very ſelf. Be. 
loved as he was by very conſi 

courtiers, he could not have failed. with 
any tolerable regularity of. conduct, to 
have attained a ſplendid fortune; but be 
comforts himſelf in this manner, God 
would uot have it ſo, I ſhould bave lj 
myſelſ in elevated ſtations, and, beſides, my 


account at death would be the larger ; now | 
J am accountable only for myſelf. 


F Run Avszr de VuRTor, died 
1735. | 


HE ſportive ſallies of his child: 
£5 hood were ſoon ſuperſeded by 


a ſerious application to litera- 
ture, which was ſecanded by ſuch a me- 


mory and genius, that in his * 


bo bore me the leaſt ill will, I would imme - 
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he maintained bis laſt philaſophical 
ſtances, his parents conſented: to his ton- 
ſure. Such was his ardour to be à regular, 
that at his leaving: the ſeminary pf his 
novitiate, he diſappeared, and it was not 
till after ſix months ſearch, that he was 
diſcovered to be in a convent of Capu- 
china 3 nor could the intreaties of his 
father divert brother Zachary, ſor that 
was now bis name, from making his 


not. 1 a 
— him, after ſuffering ex- 


tremely by its auſterities, e it * 
one of milder inſtitutes. dert 

At the age of twenty-two he made his 
ſecond profeſſion among the Premonſtra- 
tenſes z the of this order, from 
his advantageous character, ſent for him 


to teach philoſophy; and when he came 
to know Auber Vertot perſonally, he 
conceived ſuch a value for him, that he 
ap 


him his ſecretary: the jealouſy 
which this diſtinctiom raiſed againſt him, 

flamed with the more vehemence, as the 
laws of monaſtic diſcipline exclude aper. 
ſon who has quitted one order after pro- 
N 6 feſſion 
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N from any benefices or dignieis in 
that which he kal afterwards embrace: 
His patron. eſpouſed his cauſe ſo. eſſte · 
tually, that he procured a Reſoript from 
Rome, reinſtating him im al his righas 
aud by way of triumph PAO | 
conferredion him a priory. 15 
This fecond favour rouſtd his enemies, 
to- freſh perſecutionsz it was refolved in 
a provincial chapter, to laꝝ a remon- 
ſtrance before the council of ſtato 
all the briefe and bulls obtained from 
Rome in father Vertots name, and 
evory cauſe was going againſt him z hen 
his majeſty, upon being acquainted: with: 
the merits of the perſon thus proſecuted, - 
was pleaſed, by his patent, to confirms 
the validity of the grans. 
The — of his condition by the 
royal act could not reſtore his tranqui- 
lity ; the diſtraction of ſollicitatjon, and 
anxiety of the iſſue, had brought on him 
moſt violent fits of the head adh, and which 
he knew would never leave him, amidſt 
the envy, malice, and wrangling, ſo 
prevailing among rechuſcs, that Buff 
comme un moie; i. e. nen ny 
monk, is n erg 3 
j 54. 4 | Thus: J 
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Rem Auber de Vertor. 
Than preferring: mage ming, to- other 
ſmall parſ — dividing hi — 154 

onage — is time 
tween: — — his flock and tha 
ſtudy of the Belles Lettres and Hiſtory, 
* was adviſed by the celebrated 
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—— as beſt adapted. 0 his \ 
in 2689, be-compoſed his Gift 


native — of — Nor ſoon 
after he obtained leave to for a 


vithin) — — e geen 


—————— do" 
mand; that four or five editions were 
printed off fucceflively, without any: - 
alteration of date: tranſlations of it ap- 


peared in moſt European languages; _ 


MX 6, The dee Portugal, which | 


exchange | 
benefice-in that dutchy, and from that was 
promoted to one of a large revenue, and 
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the work: was ſo eſteemed at Stockholm, 
that it is-ſaidy' the envoy, who was upon 
his departure for France, was directed to 
form acquaintance with the author, and 
offer him a pteſent of two thouſand 
crowns, to undertake a general luſtory of 
Sweden; but this miniſter conclud- 
ing to find the abbe de Vertot at. Para, 
in the beſt companies, and univerſally 
known to all perſons of quality, ſur- 
E at not finding him any where; and 
ing upon enquiry, inſormed that he 
was only a Norman vicar, made ſueh 2 
report of his oa iu. een 
was dropped. 0 
From the albvementianad hiſtory P 
appears that the clergy of Sweden were 
poſſeſſed of greater riches than the king 
and all the other eſtates of the kingdom; 
they were for the . part temporal 
lords of their epiſco | ſees they en · 
joy'd the fines and itures formerly 
belonging to on crown; the church's 
atrimony might be perpetually au 
— by donations, but never Fl 
niſhed by ſale or alienation ; the-biſhops 
made fo good a hand of their. influence 
over the people at elections, and of the 
need any competitor had of their . 
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that on thoſe occaſions they extorted ſe- 
veral privileges, to the abridgement of 
the royal power and revenue; they like- 
wiſe never appeared in public without a 
numerous attendance of gentlemen and 
ſoldiers. erg. 

The fame pi 


piece affords a ſtriking in- 
ftance of human weakneſs. Chriſtiern, 


king of Denmark, who alfo made his 


way to the throne of Sweden, a prince 

naturally abounding with good qua- 
lities, but they were all extirpated by his 
ſervile paſſion for Sigebrita, a dutch 
woman, without either birth or beauty, 
but well ſtocked with wicked addreſs, and 
a depraved capacity; ſhe governed him 
at will, her pleafure was the ſupreme 
law ; ſhe gave and took away all offices 
and dignities, and not feldom pur the 
king upon ignominious or violent mea- 

ſures, merely to ſhew her arbitrarineſs. 
How vile a character is this, in com- 
pariſon of the beautifuł and generous 
Agnes, miſtreſs to Charles VII. king of 
France; he was ſo beſotted with his paſ- 
ſion for her, that the public affairs were 
all running to ruin. She on: day ſaid to 
him, Sir, when I was a girl, an aſtrolo- 
ger told me, that I ſhould be loved by 
one of the greateſt monarchs in Chri- 
ſtendom ; 
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ſtendom-z this prediction, I made no 
doubt,. received its full: 


in honour of your love; but your neglect 
of the ſtate, your inglorious ſupineneſ 
 ſhew me that I was miſtaken. No, tis 

not you, who are that great king! doubt 
leſs tis the king of England, who him- 


ſelf has gained ſo many victories over 

your diſpirited troops, and taken ſo 
— of your fine towns; to him I'll 
go, ſor he is certainly the perſon meant 
| —5 aſtrologer. This artſul reproof 
rouzed the king from hia amorous le- 
thargy z he left his miſtreſs and 
for. the camp, where he ſhewed 
de the aſtrologer's. great monarch. 
biſtory of France gives a pal: 
ſage of a ſucceſſor of this Charles VII. re. 
lacing to aſtrologers: Francis I. whe-was: 
a generous. patron of arts and ſciences, 


being at Fontainbleau with. ſeverab ina- 


thematicians, who not ceptented wich. 
explaining the motions of the heavenly 
bodies to him, muſt needa go ahout to 
prove that the different eonjunctions oſ 
the planets neceſſarily occaſion commo- 
tions: in ſtates, and the overthrow! of 
kingdoms. The king having heard them. 
very attentively, laid, — 4 

ve 


ſelf 
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heve ye are. p learned; and 
may fee into any ſtonm whighi 
may be gathering, yet,, ſhould youf 


conjectures tranfpire, ſo as to raiſe any 
ideas — 


affirmed — the French languag 
nothing: in ſtile to the — 
— — Portugal ant tim 
arahbiſtiop of Meaux, ſti lla better judge 
faid to che Cardinal de Doaillon, hr # 
a fit« for the" life of 'Marjbat Turn 
an honeur fur more” diſtinguiſhing 
— — i 1701 King of e own 
meer motõn, notninatedi him an aflocis 
ate 1n the" Kendemy of Hees Leeres 
His 2 was: the 
gate as he hid: of ie 
however, it perplied hit not᷑ a little as 
it his removar to Paris; and 
con tly the reſignation of his bene 
ſioe; — was his alt; for he wanted 
— youre of the ſtanding to quit ix wick 
a reſerve of a penſion. He wit u very: 
pathetiv letter; wherein he prope the 
— ſendiag every ſi month 
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ſome pieces to the academy, which he 
ſaid would be better than his preſence, 
till his circumſtances would allow: of 
his al attendance, when his  affidu- 
ity ſhould make amends for his abſence; 
though neceſſary and involuntary; + ,-- 

The academy acquieſced; and the 
Abbe acted up to his promiſe, both in 
bis a and after * nn 


Paris. 
In 5 France had the. nien of 


is Treatiſe on the Dependance of 
Brilany, in which it is ſhewn to be upon 
a level with, and not above any of the 
other provinces z' this work was the more 


ſeaſonable, as an hiſtorian, of that dutchy 


had lately maintained, that the power of 
the Kings of France, over Bricany had 
no legal origin, but was founded on 
violence; and thoſe intervals, when the 


Britains taking advantage of inteſtine 


commotions, refuſed their ſervices to the 
Kings, are deſcribed as times of feedom ; 
and their chiefs, though oſten of 
the refuſe of the people, are magnified 
as generous princes, expoſing their Boes 
to break their country's fetter. 


Though this work endete lch Abbe 


* good ſubjects, as 0 
wer 
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\wer to the — of i in 
Britany z and he was quietly enjoying the 
latisfation of contributing to the ſtrength 
of the crown and the public tranquillity, 
ſome inſurrections broke out in that — | 
ous province, which, choug kly fu 
preſſed, animated his pa + | 
at the very root of - which he did 
in a compleat treatiſe on the Settlement of 
the Britons in Gaul, which came out in 
1720, 

The inter val betwirt CY firſt diſſerta- 
tion on the dependance, and that on the 
ſettlement of - Britons, had: been em- 
ployed in a compoſition, if not more 
uſeful, at leaſt more extenſi ve, more ſuit- 
able to his taſte and more intereſting to 
literature, his Hiſtory of the Revolutions of . 
the Roman Commonwealth, which came 


out in 1719. 
This 9 work gained him » 0 
very ſignal mark of —. z it ap 


ſuch a maſterpiece to the Order Males, 4 
that, though their hiſtory had been writ- 
ten in moſt living languages, they 
applied to him to caſt their annals into a 
new form, that the exploits of their Pre- 
deceſſors might appear in a deſerved 
GY, * cdignity.: he conſented, * 
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it was immediately acknowledged av a 
favour by a formal Letter from the grand 
maſter; and a croſs of the order. This new 
hiſtory of Malta, being 4 volumes in quar- 
to, was a work of time, too long for. the 
impatience of the public, who were con- 
tinually enquiring wherrabouts it - was? 
when he would have done? when it 
would be put in the preſs? and when 
that was known, the ſlowneſs of the im- 
preſſion was complained of: it is true 
the:bookſclers worked off two editions 
at once, yet that which was allotted for 
abroad, though. very mne was 
ſhort of the demand. * 
It muſt not be forgotten, chat about 
mark time the young duke of Orleans 
"ted abba Vertot his interpreter, 
— An: —— in the palace; and 
ußon his marriage, ſecretary to bit 
ducheſs: nor is ĩt the leaſt of hisghonours 
that an Engliſh: nobleman (earl Han- 
bope) who was equally the ſcholar, 
— and ſoldier, correſponded! with 
him on a point of hiſtory, "© 
Sach were the benefits and the honours 
which his hiſtorical ' talents acquired, 
they cannot be ſaid to have been ns 
ſcope, for after 'a ſacrifice of bis very 
patri- 
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patrimony to God, his wiſhes never roſ 

above a leiſurely life, free from the 
anxiety of penury: but for literary ho- 
nours, which all ranks may reach, and 
where an ambition is of the happieſt i in- 
fluence, ſo fir — he from avoiding 
them, that he ſpared no pains to aug 
ment and 1 them. 

Never was author more careful in 
chuſing grand, noble and affecting ſub⸗ 
jects; — the ſorce of his diction equals 
the dignity of his ſubject; he exhibits 
them with the cleareſt perſpicuity, and 
the detail of circumſtances ſeems rather 
an ornament than a ſuperfluity. The 
peculiar and ſtrong lineaments of the ſe- 
veral characters, bring the ſoul itſelf to 
light; the reader is carried away by his 
animated deſcriptions, he marches along 
with every army, and is determined by 
the author, in lamenting the conquered, 
or exulting with the conqueror. His 
hiſtory of the conſpiracy of Portugal, 
repreſents. a kingdom, after a fubmiſ- 
five ſlavery of near a century, cha 
its condition in one day; the ſecret de- 
ſign was ſpread through the whole na- 
tion, yet. without taking the leaſt . 
and the execution, amidſt many di 
| vour 


f 


bility held it, and dies univerſally la- 
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vourable incidents, every where ſucceed. 


ed, to the deſtruction of the inſtruments 


of tyranny, and the reſtoration of li- 


berty. 


In the Revolution of Sande an 
unfortunate outlawed prince, concealed 
among mountains: and mines, finds 
means to inſpirit thoſe rude inhabitants 
with a love of glory and freedom, and 
at their head cuts his way to the throne, 


reſcues the regal prerogatives from the 
ſhackles, in which the clergy and no- 


mented ; after reigning without favor- 


ites and governing without miniſters, as 
- he had conquered without generals. 


In the Roman revolutions, the ar- 


-rangement and colouring of events, to- 


gether with their poſition of them in the 


| moſt ſtriking points of view, ſpeak che 
- abbe's maſterly hand; the reader is 2 
ried among the ſenate and people, he 
_ . Imagines himſelf at times in the campus 
marius, or on the Tiber; Rome a 
formidable, whilſt poverty was no diſ- 
grace, and the commander and the ſol- 
dier were upon equal terms, both living 
upon a little ſpot cultivated by their own 
N — and its ruin is eee when 
il extend- 
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e its conqueſts, riches began to 
flow into it from all the ſubjugited pro- 
This was a proper preamble to the 
annals of Malta, the order of which 
owes its inſtitution to a zea} for chri- 
ſtianity, and where the moſt uniform 
piety conſecrates the moſt intrepid 


very. 
When the abbe Vertot read to the 
Academy any detach'd pieces of theſe 
works, their force and beauty were felt 
with redoubled power; before he had 
gone through a few pages, he became 
by degrees one with his ſubject, he 
ſeemed the hero himſelf, and has 
often remain'd quite breathleſs in the 
Oeſtrum of his magnanimity z nor was he 
leſs impreffible on tender ſubjects: the 
mother of Coriolanus could not be in a 
more - convulſive. agony nor ſhed more 
tears at her ſon's feet, than he at the re- 
hearſal of that petition. 
What may be thought onually re- 
markable is, that the abbe Vertot 
| border'd upon his 145th year when he 
ſet about the firſt piece of hiſtory which 
he publiſhed, and that he had. pat 
his. 7oth when he had finiſhed the 
which was that of Malta, He lived 
nine 


f 
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nine years afterwards, but under ſuch 
extreme lan of body and mg 
that when through an habitual 
tion he talked of new projects, of 
volutions of 8 — the 3 of 
Poland, and his friends would repreſent to 
him that he was now incapable. both of 


reading or writing, his anſwer was, , that 
he had read enough to compoſe by me- 
mory, and writ enough ro dictate with 


fluency. 
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MeLcxuioR de PoLicnac, died 
1741. 


TX De Feige was o beter 
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M brought into life, than the 
TY indiſcretion of his nurſe ex- 

K@X poſed him to the loſs of it: 
ſhe was unmarried, and from one fault, 
had, after no long interval, proceeded. to 
A in her dread 'of thei eaſes, 

nces ſhe diſappeared one evening. 
— the infant upon a dungzill, 
where he was 1 


morning, without any hurt or ailment | 
| wat hunger. ; 


a a a 
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ing the whole time of his gram - 
matical ſtudies at the jeſuits _— 
never felt the regent's hand, nor was 


threatened but once, which he incurred 
by his good-nature : ſeeing his brother 
and an intimate of his both extremely 
perplexed about their theme, he 'was for 
kevin them by conveying one to each, 
under pretence of lending them a pen, 


in the barrel of which it was incloſed: 


the regent, no ſtranger to ſchool fetches, 
ſuſpecting the loan, otdered the pens to 
be handed to him, and drawing out the 
contents, told the ſchool, that to- mor- 
row they ſhould ſee what ſcholars got 
by ſetting up for inſtructors; but havin 
the curioſity to divert himſelf with. ches 
precipitate compoſitions, he found them 
lo ingenious, and fo different from 
each other, ind ſtill more from the young 
author's own, which was the beſt of the 
three, that he was eaſily induced to 
2 don 4 fault, of which he would, 
ve wiſhed all his pupils capable. 
From hence he p to the Uni- 
verfidy! where the op 


poſition betwia 

Ariſtotle and Deſcartes ſtill ſubliſting, 

the ſenior profeſſors eſpouſi wan] _ 

my, and a 1 Fe: 
Vor. II. 
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abbe fell under a zealous Ariſtotelian ; 
but from the very objections againſt 
Defcartes, he perceived the beauty and 
rationality of his ſyſtem ; he had ſtudied 
both with ſuch penetration, that when he 
was to perform his theſes, he offered 
fublickly to defend the new philoſophy, 
and at his profeſſor's deſire on 
the next day to harangue upon the an- 
tients: as this was the firſt time of the 
appearance of Carthuſianiſm in the pub. 
lic theſes, the aſſembly was very nume · 
tous: on the firſt day the whole auditory 
was charmed with his nervous elocution; 
and on the ſecond the moſt bigotted 
Peripaticians could not complain. 

The duke de Chaulnes being ap- 
pointed to go to Rome, to achuſt with 
Alexander VIII. the differences which 
had roſe to ſuch a height under Innocent 
XI. concerning the perogative of the 
Holy See, and the liberties of the Galli - 
can church, condeſcended to aſk that the 
abbe de Polignac, then only in his 
twenty · eighth year, might be aſſigned his 
coadjutor: though this was a delicate 
point, and his initiation in politics, he 
managed it wich fuch addreſs, that the 
R 
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This young abbi of yours is 4 perfes 
wheedler, be _ comtradifis me, be 
ems always to be of my opinion, in 
3 end, I find myſelf drawn Rag 
The affair being brought co an accom- 
modatiori, not diſagreeable to F 

the abbe was ſent with the articks to 
Paris for the king's ſignature ; the au- 
dience was long, and at the ifſue of it 
the king faid, I have juſt now bern taken 
up with a man, and * a young man, who 
has contradifled me in every thing, yet 
there was no being diſpleaſed with him. 

At ſuch an age, and with ſuch talents, 
he preferred the leiſure of a ſeminary to 
the offers of a court: here he retired to 
fit himſelf more compleatly for the 
ecclefiaſtical ſtare, for which he had b_ 
originally deſigned, ' relieving his ſeverer 
exerciſes with polite literature, and the 
ſciences ; but he was drawn from hence 
by the king's appointing him embaſſador 
extraordinary to Poland; whither he 
was to go in a kind of incopnito, and by 
ſea, France being then at war with the 
interjacent ſtates. 

The veſſel was ſtranded on the vaſt of 
Pruſſia, and ranſacked by the favage 
inhabitants of the coaſt ; but he, deſti- 

O 2 tdunte 
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tate of every thing which gains regard 
but his own merit, was received by So- 
bieſkj the king of Poland, with unpre- 
cedented diſtinction, ordering him an 
apartment in his own palace, and ad- 
itting him at all times into his confi- 
ence, and even familiarity, which laſted 
whilſt that prince live. 
No man ever met with more univerſal 
ingratitude than that worthy monarch : 
the-emperor Joſt 'all remembrance of the 
relief of Vienna, not only refuſing the 
archducheſs to his ſon, as had been pro- 
miſed, but oppoſed the marriage of that 
young, prince with princeſs Radzivil. 
The very Poles his ſubjects, made but 
ill returns for his favours. The Sapicha 
family, whom he raiſed from obſcurit 
to envied grandeur, conſpired again 
him. Radziciowſki his ion, whom 
he had promoted to the primacy, and 
the purple, was his enemy; with the 
primate was linked againſt him his own 
queen's brother-in-law, and fo far as to 
form a faction for deſtroying their bene- 
factor. Laſtly, the few Poles who did 
not rejoice at his death, were little 
affected at it. 

1 Upon 
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Upon the demiſe, ſeveral competirors 
offered themſelves: as the diſorders and 
venality upon the vacancy of the Poliſh 
throne are equally diſgraceful, the abbe 
laid hold of the opportunity to propoſe 
the prince of Conti; and had his meg- 
ſures bren ſeaſonably ſeconded wit 
what was moſt prevalent among the elec- 
tors, the French party would have carried 
the day inſtead of Auguſtus XI. elector 
of Saxony. | 

The electoral dyet is well worth men- 
tioning for its ſingularity : the palatints, 
conſiſting of above a hundred thouſand 
nobles, repaired to the field of election. 
in the plains of Warſovia, where they 
formed themſelves into two hundred and 
fifty troops; all the nobleſſe were on 
horſeback, except ſome too poor to buy 
a horſe, who appeared on foot, with © 
ruſty ſcythes in their hands, like 
many huſbandmen, but diftinguiſhable 
by the — — . ow mary 
ſuperciliouſly e their electoral dignt- 
huh, at 5 plack, were gained over 
to Auguſtus, for a dram and a crown 
wide” Vie 2 

It muſt not be omitted, that among the 
candidates for the crown of Poland was 

__ Livio 
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Livio Odeſcalchi, nephew to pope Inno- 
cent XI. This prince bid very high; his 
poſſeſſions were ſet forth in a very pom- 
pous inventory, and offered to the Dyet 
as pledges of his promiſes ; but the rude 
Poles vouchſafed no other anſwer to the 
condeſcending Italian than a paſquinade, 
in which his agent was repreſented only 
as a ſollicitor in a ſuit which his principal 
had in Poland, with one ſupplement, 
that Odeſcalchi, as an earneſt of his' 
bounty, was about ſending into Poland, 
a moſt curious collection of pictures, 
ſtatucs, and antiques, which were va- 
lued at a vaſt rate in a mock ſchedule 
that he had appropriated a braſs medal of 
Ocho for the payment of two-fourths of 
- the army, that he gave his princely 
word, to embelliſh Poland with the in- 
eſtimable ſtatues of- Paſquin and Mar- 
forio immediately afier his coronation. 
The miſcarriage was thrown upon the 
abbe, who, at his return in 1698 was 
ordered to his abby, from whence, on 
occaſion of the duke of Anjou being. 
invited to the crown of Spain, be writ 
to Lewis XIV. Sire, if the profperity of 
Jour majeſty does not terminate my myfor- 
tunes, it removes in me all ſenſe of _ 
1 | CI 


* 
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Soon after, they were terminated, and 
with ſeveral compenſations, being ſent to 
Rome on a negotiation which _— 
had very much at heart, and in whi 
he obtained every thing of the pope 3 
from - thence he was ſent plenipoten» 
tiary to the conferences” at Gertruyden- 
burg: where the miniſters of the confede- 
are ſaid to have talked in ſuch high 
terms as drew this farcaſm from the 
abbe, Non ſbow by your talk, indeed, that 
Jon are not uſed to bave the upper band. 
- When at the treaty of Utrecht, the 
Rates, upon a ſuſpicion that the French 
and Engliſh miniſters were 
on a clandeſtine treaty, ſignified to the 
former, that they ſhould prepare toleave 
Holland, the abbe reſolutely anſwered, 
Non, Mefficurs, nous ne ſortirons pas d ici: 
nous traiterons chez vous, nous traiterons 
de vous et nous traiterons ſans vous, Yet 
muſt it be owned that the abbe's menace 
was ſoon after repaid by one of the 
Dutch miniſters: it was repreſented to 
the French plenipotentiaries, that the 
ſtates would take it as a very kind in- 
ſtance of his majeſty's regard for them, 
if he would be pleaſed to releaſe 'the 
proteſtants from - gallies and priſons — 
4 t 


J 


niſter from France. The recom 
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the. abbe anſwered, - ou ' intrude tber: 


you have no concern; if the king ' was to 
defire the ſtates to let looſe the criminals 
in the Raſp and Spin houſes, would you 
not think it firange? J, © replied Mr. 
Buys bis moſt chriſtian majeſty will own 
the whores and rogues in t ofe places to be 
his ſiſters and brothers as we cordially do 
the ſuffering proteſtants, PU engage all the 
doors fhall be thrown open. 

At the concluſion of this treaty, the 
abbe ſhewed a very delicate gratitude} 
for owing his nommation to the purple 
to the claimant of the crown of Eng- 
tand, he obtained his ſovereign's leave to 
quit Hollan] before the final ſignature 
of a treaty, which ſcemed utterly: ta 
quaſh that perſon's tions 3 though 
not a few among the Engliſh execratrd it 
as calculated for his advancement. 

Upon the deceaſe of Lewis XIV. he 
was laid aſide, and on the exaltation of 
Innocent XIII. which ſoon followed, this 
pope, his former patron invited him to 
Rome, where he was greatly inſtrumental 
in the elevation of Benedict XIV. and by 
Lewis XV. appointed to reſide there as mi- 
of his 
2rit received its completion in the 

arch- 
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archbiſhopric of Auſch, which was 
conferred on him in his abſence. | 
. Hitherto the cardinal de Polignac has 
been conſidered as a ſtateſman. As to 
his literary character, the French aca- 
demy judged him fit. to ſucceed that 
eminent ſcholar and prelate Boſſuet, even 
before his Anti-lucretius appear, — 

of twelve thouſand lines, equa 
bean retius in verſification, but 2 

octrine far more rational and fub- 
— 


A ſeeming chance has been the riſe of 
many great works, as it was of: this: 
the abbe in his return from Poland made 
ſome ſtay in Holland, where becom- 
ing acquainted with M. Bayle, he aſked 
him, which of the ſefts in vogue. he pro- 
feſſed ; Bayle cluded the | queſtion by 
repeating ſome lines from Lucretius, 
and being cloſer preſſed, he made no 
other — than that he was a true 
teſtant; the abbẽ ſtill urging him, he 
anſwered with ſome emotion, Tes, Sir, 
Jam a true proteftant, and to the utmoſt 
extent of the word, for I proteſt: againſt 
all that is ſaid and done; which was fol- 
lowed by another more energetic repe-, 
tition from Lucretius. The abbe find- 
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ing that learned perſon far gone in the 
ſyſtem of epicuriſm, or at leaſt of ſeep- 
vicifm, and that theſe notions were ſedu- 
ingly advancedin his celebrated dictionary, 
immediately conceived the de ſign of refut- 
ing thoſe errors, and his two relegations 
proved fortunate for the accompliſhment. 
| His conſummate knowledge of anti- 
quity appeared in a very ſingular man- 
ner: during his refidence at Rome, 
hearing that a perſon building a houſe 
berwixt F — and Grotta Eerrata was 
ut — a ſtop in di r the ſoundation, 
the remains of very thick and al- 
molt 1 ble walls, the cardinal 
went thither, and ſurveyi 


ng ins poſition, 
he concluded it to be fituation of 
 Marius's fear 3 he fer men t work, and 
the firſt difcovery vrrified his 
it being a fragment of an inſcription of 
Marius 's fifth confulſhip; in the proceſs 
of the work they came to a ſtately ſaloon, 
where, among other decorations, were 
ten marble ſtatues of | exquiſite work - 
manſhip, repreſenting the detection of 
- Achilles by Ulyſſes, at the court of king 
Luycomedes; under his auſpices was 
likewiſe diſcovered the palace of the 
Cæſars in the — 
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the Palatine mount ; and his acquaint- 
ance with antient Rome was ſo general 
and accurate, that had it ſuddenly roſe 
from its ruins, he could as readily have 
vilited the chief perſonages without a 
guide as without an interpreter. The 
cardinal would frequently ſay, that he 
wiſhed to be ſovereign of that capital 
only to turn the channel of the Tiber 
from Ponte-mole to Monte Teſtacio for 
one fortnight, to get out the ſtatues, tro- 
— and other — which had 

thrown in during the factions, the 
civil wars, and the incurſions of the ba r- 


barians; he would alſo have cauſed a 


ſearch to be made among the ruins of 
the temple of peace, which was burnt 
in the reign of Commodus, in hapes of 
finding the da. the brazen ſea, and 
the other ſacred veſils, which Titus had 
placed there after che Geſtruction of Je- 
reuſalem. 

Nor was M. de Polignae leſs verſed in 
the more uſeful ſciences: Newton's ex- 
periments had been 
France, but always unſucceſsfully, 


whereby the ſyſtem of that wonder-- 


ſul genius was fallen into contempt as 
erroneous, The cardinal, 29 no 
ew- 


ly. tried in 
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Newtonian, ſaid, That à fact averred by 
Newton was not to be baſtily rejected, and 
that a freſh trial ought to be beſtowed upon 
the experiments, till there was a certainly 
that they bad been rightly performed ; ac- 
cordingly having ſent for priſms from 
England, the experiments were renewed 
in 15 preſence, and anſwered, White 
alone excepted, which any reunion of 
the rays could not be brought to pro- 
duce ;z this favours a concluſion that 
white is not the effect of that reunion, 
but of direct and irrefrangible rays. 
Newton, as he bad animadverted upon 
the French philoſophers, as inaccurate, 
and even partial and fallacious, was not 
wanting to thank the cardinal for his 
civility and candour, in a very elegant 
letter. Aer 
The cardinal was equally admirable in 
his morality, compaſſionate and grateful 
to an 9 5 envy or pes if 
ever he uſed any ity of ſpeech, or 
loftineſs of I- as à public 
miniſter, and for the honour of the crown 
which he repreſented. The monks of his 
abbey at Auchin, who having never ſeen - 
him had > Oar. 
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his firſt appearance them, were 
changed — ſuch a temper, that t 
inſiſted, among other marks of 

They 


to entertain him during his ſtay. 
got by their ſubmiſſion, more than the 
object of their contention ; he lett them 
the abbey revenues for half leſs than he 
was offered, and augmented them con- 
e 
all his peregrinations it was his 
happineſs to ſpend his latter years in re- 
i cloſe of his life was e 
erated to the devotion and benevolence, 
as the courſe of it had been employ'd 
in politics and literature. 
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